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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Imperialism 

Mike Macnair’s recent articles on the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and impe¬ 
rialism were pedestrian and superficial. 
And despite his urbane tone, Macnair 
prefers to smear the AWL than engage 
with the substance of our position. 

First, Iraq. The AWL is against the 
occupation of Iraq, for the self-determi¬ 
nation of the peoples of Iraq, for imme¬ 
diate elections and for troops out. And 
we are first and foremost for the devel¬ 
opment of the Iraqi workers’ movement, 
as the only progressive, democratic and 
potentially socialist force in the country. 

Macnair doubts our commitment to 
Iraq’s freedom because we don’t screech 
‘now!’ at the end of every demand - yet 
his own position is not for troops out 
‘now’ either. His fundamental argument 
is that: “The call for the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of troops ... is 
a proposal for fighting for action by the 
British workers ’ movement to force with¬ 
drawal” {Weekly Worker July 29). Right 
now the British labour movement is not 
in a position to force immediate with¬ 
drawal. It might be at some point in the 
future, but it isn’t at present. If Macnair’s 
perspective depends solely on the ac¬ 
tivity of the British labour movement, 
then it’s not a demand for immediate with¬ 
drawal. 

Since the same tiling is true of the US 
labour movement, the only forces that 
could bring about the immediate with¬ 
drawal of troops are inside Iraq itself. 
Should the resurgent Iraqi labour move¬ 
ment force withdrawal, we would all re¬ 
joice, but right now it is also too weak to 
do so. Ironically Macnair says he sup¬ 
ports this labour movement, but his po¬ 
sition is purely verbal. I know of no 
concrete action by the CPGB to make 
solidarity with the Iraqi working class - 
beyond a few platonic phrases. In con¬ 
trast, the AWL is virtually the only so¬ 
cialist organisation trying to work with 
other like-minded trade unionists to get 
a solidarity campaign organised in Brit¬ 
ain. 

However, there are other forces that 
might force withdrawal - such as al-Sadr 
and other islamists. But of course these 
forces are also viciously anti-working 
class and opposed to the emerging la¬ 
bour movement. The problem for the 
CPGB is you can’t support both. The idea 
of an alliance between the emerging la¬ 
bour movement and tire so-called ‘resist¬ 
ance’ against the occupation is deeply 
flawed - such an ‘alliance’ would surely 
cut the throats of the labour movement, 
just as a similar ‘anti-imperialist front’ did 
in Iran in 1979-80. This is what the AWL 
is trying to grapple with - and, faced with 
a choice, we prioritise the workers’ 
movement. 

Secondly, imperialism. Macnair ap¬ 
pears not to have understood what the 
AWL says about earlier Marxist theo¬ 
ries of imperialism. We think the views 
of Kautsky, Hilferding, Luxemburg, 
Lenin and Bukharin were more or less 
adequate to explain the drives that led 
to World War I, but they no longer ex¬ 
plain the structure of the world 
economy, the relations between the 
great powers or indeed the reasons for 
modem wars. 

Yet much of Macnair's critique of 
these Marxists, such as the inadequa¬ 
cies of Lenin’s ‘labour aristocracy’ 
theory based on colonial superprofits, 
is largely a pale shadow of our own criti¬ 
cisms. Macnair is entirely disingenuous 
in presenting our view that imperialism 
can be progressive as some kind of break 
with classical Marxism. It was after all 
Lenin who wrote: “There is evidence 
that even today the indisputable fact that 
imperialism is progressive” (Preface to 
Bukharin’s World economy and imperi¬ 
alism , 1915); and: “No Marxist will for¬ 


get ... that imperialism is progressive 
compared with pre-monopoly capitalism 
(‘A caricature of Marxism and imperial¬ 
ist economisin’, 1916). 

Trotsky expressed a similar idea: “Im¬ 
perialism represents the predatory capi¬ 
talist expression of a progressive 
tendency in economic development - to 
construct a human economy on a world 
scale, freed from the cramping fetters of 
the nation and the state” (‘Imperialism 
and the national idea’, 1915). And it was 
Rosa Luxemburg who wrote: “Imperial¬ 
ist world domination is an historical ne¬ 
cessity, but so too its destruction by the 
proletarian international. Step for step 
there are two historical necessities in 
conflict with one another”; and “in this 
sense imperialism ultimately works for 
us” (The Junius Pamphlet 1915). 

Macnair smears us with holding the 
views of Kautsky during World War I, 
yet goes on to describe the world after 
1950 in ways very similar to Kautsky’s 
picture (ie, of a great power cartel, of ex¬ 
ploitation of the ‘third world’). We think 
the world since 1950 is significantly dif¬ 
ferent, in tenns of social relations, rela¬ 
tions between states and indeed the 
drive to war to warrant more serious dis¬ 
cussion of the meaning of imperialism 
than simply parroting the Comintern 
view from 1920. 

Macnair says he agrees, but what of 
his own views? They are striking for 
their lack of originality. His principal ar¬ 
gument is that capitalism has “epochal 
limits” - a fact so entirely uncontrover- 
sial, I wondered whether he had simply 
missed all our references to the ‘age of 
barbarism’. His supplementary point 
that capitalism is in decline is not sub¬ 
stantiated with any facts nor discussed 
with any great insight. Nor does he spell 
out the great practical conclusions that 
follow from such a characterisation. 
Macnair also makes an entirely crass 
comparison between the US and the 
other big capitalist powers since 1950 
and the relations between Britain and 
Portugal in Lenin’s time. Such half¬ 
thoughts, wedded to his attempt to 
breathe life into the corpse of depend¬ 
ency theory, take the discussion no¬ 
where. 

All Macnair is left with is the CPGB’s 
mantra, that the AWL is fundamentally 
wrong. But then factional hatred towards 
the AWL is presumably the only way the 
CPGB can ingratiate itself with its new 
friends in Respect. 

Paul Hampton 
AWL 

Free trade 

I should like to comment on Mike Mac¬ 
nair’s excellent articles. Although there 
always was an international component 
to capital, at the same time there was in¬ 
tense competition between nation¬ 
states. 

The simple explanation for this was 
that the financial centres within the most 
successful nation-states were in intense 
competition to dominate markets in 
goods, investment and finance. There 
simply wasn’t room for multiple success- 
fill centres to co-exist if profits were to 
be maintained at the right rate of return. 
This means that the imperialist free trade 
theory of a certain organisation which 
shall remain nameless is a load of bull¬ 
shit, but if they were tipsters I would put 
never money on their favourites as they 
have a very bad track record of getting it 
wrong. 

Free trade was always used by the 
dominant economic and political power 
to secure its position. For example, by 
the 1860s it was clear that capitalism was 
in decline in Britain in terns of manufac¬ 
turing and they turned to finance capi¬ 
tal. Hobsbawn and others are excellent 
on this - there is an enormous literature 
- and the 1890s were “the climacteric of 
British manufacturing”. In other words 
other centres had emerged. 

But enter stage-right a group of stra¬ 
tegic theorists and policy-makers. 


These were the liberal imperialists and 
geopolitical theorists. It is of the utter¬ 
most significance they should emerge 
in Britain at this time, complete with their 
own gum, Sir Halford MacKinder, and 
thus we have our very own geopoliti¬ 
cal theory. 

The AWL have once again, by an 
amazing coincidence, come up with a 
theory which directly aids imperialism 
and confuses tire left. But, as Mike Mac¬ 
nair has explained, there would be win¬ 
ners and losers, and countries would 
have to adopt economic policies that 
essentially favoured the British empire, 
as well as political and military ones: ex¬ 
amples being Argentina, as well as 
Egypt and - wait for it - Iraq. 

All this has been revived today as the 
ideological basis for this activity and not 
just American foreign policy being cor¬ 
porate-driven. They had their ideologists 
and always had from that date. It has been 
brought back and can be seen in such 
books as Zbigniew Brzezinski’s The 
grand chessboard: geopolitics and the 
American imperative and the Second 
American century project. Brzezinski is 
a leading ideologist for these theories. 

I would urge the Weekly Worker to 
study this aspect of imperialism and the 
‘ free market ’, which has been overlooked 
and for which a considerable literature 
and items on the web exist. 

Richard Roper 
Sheffield 

Internationalism 

What Mike Macnair has to say about 
internationalism is not only very little 
indeed but provides no indication of its 
present form nor any guide to its possi¬ 
ble future. 

At present, I would argue, we are pass¬ 
ing from ‘socialist and working class in¬ 
ternationalism’ (inter-nationalism) to a 
‘global social-movement solidarity’. 
This is revealed in the actions of the self- 
named ‘global justice and solidarity 
movement’ - something that may include 
but which simultaneously surpasses the 
class-limited, national, party and union 
inter-nationalisms that once dominated 
but now exercise declining attraction 
and capacity. 

Give me equal space to Mike and I 
could argue this at length. 

Pete Waterman 

email 

Testing times 

The ‘Appeal for socialist unity’ made in 
the latest edition of the AWL’s newspa¬ 
per, Solidarity, should not be greeted 
automatically with the understandable 
cynicism that sometimes afflicts us when 
the AWL goes on a ‘left unity’ offensive. 
However hollow the AWL’s unity-mon- 
gering has been in the past, its call for 
socialist unity at the coming general elec¬ 
tion should be treated at face value and 
viewed as a positive contribution to the 
debate about where the left orientates 
after the collapse of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

Indeed, it should be an appeal that the 
CPGB and Weekly Worker are at the fore¬ 
front of making. Unless we take up this 
call, we risk two dangers: one is paraly¬ 
sis caused by our ‘wait and see’ ap¬ 
proach to Respect; the second is being 
outflanked by the inconsistent left unity- 
mongering of the likes of the AWL and 
Workers Power. 

The Respect debate has been a fun¬ 
damental fault line in our organisation 
recently. Let’s now put it behind us and 
demand that the left stands on a genu¬ 
inely socialist programme against New 
Labour at the next general election. If 
Respect can become the vehicle for do¬ 
ing this that would be good. But the 
Socialist Workers Party’s retreat from 
class politics makes this unlikely. We 
were correct to critically engage with 
Respect and should maintain that en¬ 
gagement. But, as comrade Ian 
Mahoney has belatedly pointed out in 


recent editions of the Weekly Worker, 
Respect amounts to an anti-left unity 
project. We should not wait till its con¬ 
ference at the end of October or its re¬ 
sults in elections to recognise that 
Respect is not likely to be our project: 
that is, a project of principled left unity. 

Perhaps an appeal to the likes of the 
Scottish Socialist Party, the new United 
Socialist Party, the Socialist Party, the 
AWL and Workers Power will fall on 
deaf ears. If so, then, at least, they will be 
exposed as sectarian phrase-mongers 
whose calls for a new workers’ party is 
simply hot air. Yet if some kind of unity 
can be cohered at tire general election, it 
would mean that the limited but real 
progress made by the Socialist Alliance 
in 2001 would not be in vain, even if our 
challenge would be necessarily some¬ 
what smaller. Though in any case it is 
unlikely that Respect will mount much 
of a challenge outside its ‘strongholds’. 

Indeed it would pose a challenge to 
some of these organisations to stand on 
a programme of real class struggle poli¬ 
tics - Marxism - rather than hide behind 
a manifesto not so different than Re¬ 
spect’s, except for the occasional use of 
phrases ‘socialist’ and ‘working class’ 
in their literature. Open borders, republi¬ 
canism, down with the occupation of 
Iraq, not a penny to ‘defence’ and elected 
representatives on a worker’s wage 
should be prominent amongst its de¬ 
mands. Let’s not simply wait and see. 
Instead let’s put the left to the test now 
and go on the offensive. 

Cameron Richards 
email 

Millwall election 

I was elected as a Respect councillor for 
St Dunstan’s and Stepney Green ward 
in Tower Hamlets on July 29.1 would not 
have won and nor would Respect have 
had its first councillor elected without tire 
help and support which I received 
throughout my campaign. I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank every¬ 
one who gave up their time to come and 
help. 

You may be aware that there is another 
by-election in Millwall taking place on 
September 9. We have started canvass¬ 
ing and we are getting a lot of support 
from local people. Once again I am ask¬ 
ing for your help and support. Our can¬ 
didate for Millwall, Paul McGarr, is a very 
well known local campaigner, who has 
been the voice for ordinary and work¬ 
ing class people in Millwall since 1988.1 
am very honoured to call Paul my friend. 

You can help by coming to Crosshar¬ 
bour DLR station at any of the follow¬ 
ing times: Monday-Friday, 6pm; 
Saturday, 2pm; Sunday, 12 noon. For 
more infonnation please contact Martin 
on 07958 535231 or Noor on 07879 
496680. 

Councillor Oliur Rahman 

Tower Hamlets 

IWCA potential 

The farcical reports of the ‘Campaign for 
a Mass Party of the Working Class’ just 
prove what many of us have known for 
some time: the left is a hopeless sham¬ 
bles digging its own grave. 

The Independent Working Class As¬ 
sociation, winch won three council seats 
in Oxford, has demonstrated the benefits 
of building the kind of solid base of sup¬ 
port in working class communities that 
no post-war socialist party has achieved. 
They rightly say that the people they are 
trying to win over, rather than some com¬ 
mittee of the ‘politically advanced’, 
should participate in the engineering of 
a new political movement, its programme 
and its policies. 

The IWCA has shown the potential 
of an unashamedly working class organi¬ 
sation, with a pro-working class agenda, 
free from orthodox Leninist dogma. Our 
Liverpool comrades should take note. 
MickO’Conaill 
email 


Livingstone 

Pretty obviously if Ken Livingstone is 
making such a whopping contribution 
(from the council tax of Londoners’ like 
myself) to the European Social Forum, 
that money is going to come with some 
strings (‘Ken pays the piper and now 
calls the tune’, August 5). 

Elsewhere in the Weekly Worker you 
comment that the left, and many organi¬ 
sations within it, are not going through 
the best of times. This weakness is ex¬ 
acerbated by giving charlatans like Liv¬ 
ingstone the time of day, and in particular 
by taking their money. £300,000 could do 
a lot of good in a deprived borough like 
Haringey - why waste it on the ESF? If 
the left wants to be taken seriously as 
defenders of the working class, it should 
be campaigning against, not accepting, 
such donations. 

Paul Marsh 
London Class War 

Red Parly 

I was initially sorry to read that a minor¬ 
ity within the CPCB had split to form an 
organisation called the Red Party Out of 
curiosity I looked at its website. 

I was astonished to find there this 
declaration of principle: “The essence 
of socialism is simple. It is the fight for 
true democracy. Current British society 
allows us to determine the constitution 
of parliament by vote ... However, [this 
does] not constitute democracy: not 
true ‘government by the people’... And 
parliament is not the seat of true power. 
The unelected senior civil servants, the 
House of Lords and the monarchy all 
exist to defend and perpetuate the ba¬ 
sic shape of our society. And, behind 
them all, the corporations control our 
working lives, our conditions, and what 
is done with the things we make and the 
services we provide. This small minor¬ 
ity of our population, wielding power 
in a dozen different and unaccountable 
ways, represent a ruling class.” 

This has no connection with Marx’s 
work at all. Marx demanded an exact 
concept of capital. He wrote: “What im¬ 
prints the character of capital on money 
or the commodity is not their nature as 
money or commodity, nor the material 
use-value of the commodity as subsist¬ 
ence and means of production, but the 
circumstance that this money and this 
commodity, these means of production 
and subsistence, confront the labour- 
power, denuded of all material wealth, 
as autonomous powers, personified in 
their possessors.” 

So, according to Marx, the whole 
productive world is privatised property 
as against the wage workers. The work¬ 
ers live in this nightmare world of their 
own creation; a world that is hostile, 
that will only feed them if they will make 
it grow even more powerful. A world in 
which their only rights are to stand in 
the public streets (but not loiter) and, 
of course, to seek work (provided you 
are British). 

This is more than a lack of democracy. 
Marx started as a fighter for true democ¬ 
racy but moved quite some way be¬ 
yond that. The Red Party’s platfonn is 
so vacuous that the reign of Richard II 
could be caught by its main attack as 
much as the reign of Blair. So could the 
reign of the Tang emperors. Marx’s fo¬ 
rensic dissection of capitalist society is 
made with razor-sharp intellectual tools. 
Manny Neira can only manage broad 
blows against the democratic imperfec¬ 
tions that mar the face of the bourgeois 
state. 

To start, as Neira does, with the rulers 
and then move to the ruled is the exact 
opposite of Marx’s approach! For Marx, 
the capitalist is merely an adjunct of capi¬ 
tal. Capital is the creation and recreation 
of the working class, the producers who 
are constantly driven away from the 
means of life (the land and the means of 
production). 

The Red Party’s platfonn is unadulter- 
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ated liberalism. Even Bernstein would 
blush at it. It states that all we lack is tire 
perfecting of the French Revolution. The 
nature of capital itself is avoided. This is 
the classic strategy of reformists. Where 
do we see expounded the true horror of 
capital, human lives devoured by the 
machines and social relationships work¬ 
ing people themselves sustain? For 
Marx, the vampire is the iconic image that 
captures the relationship between work¬ 
ers and capital. Flow anaemic is the Red 
Party’s claim that our problem is a “small 
minority of our population, wielding 
power in a dozen different and unac¬ 
countable ways”! 

Compare The Red Party programme 
with this one: “Our party’s founders 
decided that wealth and social status 
were not an entitlement to rule. They 
believed that wisdom and compassion 
could be found within every individual 
and a stable government must be built 
upon a broad popular base.” The Demo¬ 
cratic Pally website provided that state¬ 
ment. I suggest it is not at all distant from 
the platform the Red Party describes as 
“socialism”. 

I wrote to the Red Party to suggest that 
the party appeared to have little to say 
about the class slavery that lies behind 
the poverty and war that plague the 
world. The website invites those who 
feel they cannot join the Red Party to 
write to tell them why. Neira read my let¬ 
ter but neither replied nor published it in 
the Red Star (for which, in edition one, 
the pressing issue of the day is ‘Did 
crime start in the 1960s?’. That will stir 
up the class war.) Fie almost exactly 
meets his own party’s website definition 
of a sectarian. Unlike the CPGB. 

I’m not a member of the CPGB and I’m 
not going to become one. But I have to 
admire the CPGB /Weekly Worker com¬ 
mitment to honest socialist debate and 
engagement. And the CPGB are a party 
who appear to know what socialism 
means. You are better off without your 
liberals. 

Richard Harris 

Canterbury 

Stalin 

I am intrigued by the statement in ‘What 
we fight for?’ which appears to reject 
wholesale the historic contribution of 
Stalin and the Soviet Union. 

I regard myself as a communist and to 
my mind this means advocating a world 
society based on the common owner¬ 
ship of the whole of the world’s resources 
by the whole of the working class, pro¬ 
duction for use, and free access to 
goods and services, given we will ‘own’ 
them anyway, in a universal classless 
society. 

But the history of the Soviet Union 
and the role of Stalin is an integral as¬ 
pect of communism. If we reject these 
wholesale, we reject our own history and 
tradition. We don’t reject the first real 
attempt to establish a working class 
government, the 1871 Paris Commune, 
even though this only lasted 71 days 
and was not explicitly communist in ori¬ 
entation. Quite the reverse, we celebrate 
the sheer human heroism and the dra¬ 
matic insights it gave into what a truly 
democratic and human society might 
look like. 

The Bolshevik revolution and the es¬ 
tablishment of the Soviet Union was in 
effect the second major attempt to estab¬ 
lish working class power, being led by 
people who were undoubtedly socialist, 
communist and probably better Marx¬ 
ists than Marx and Engels! They were 
always in a desperate situation and in the 
absence of revolution in the advanced 
capitalist countries, they fully expected 
to be crushed within months. The des¬ 
peration of an isolated working class 
state in a pre-capitalist countiy sug¬ 
gested two ‘obvious’ alternatives. One, 
an heroic, defiant last stand and then 
destruction by world capitalism. Two, 
accommodation and submission to 
world capitalism. Trotsky and Bukharin 
respectively. 

Against all the odds and assumptions 
the Stalin-led collective leadership 


carved out a third way, and not only 
ensured the survival of the socialist state, 
resisted and defeated Nazi invasion, but 
transformed it into a world system and 
superpower to counter and limit world 
imperialism. It didn’t collapse in 71 days, 
several months, or a couple of years, but 
lasted 74 years! 

Nobody would claim this represented 
the vision of world communism de¬ 
scribed above, or deny serious mistakes 
were made, or crimes committed. But to 
reject the struggle and outstanding 
achievements of genuine socialists and 
communists and the world's first social¬ 
ist state, is to reject our history and com¬ 
munism itself. We must take a scientific, 
balanced and positive assessment of the 
Soviet Union and Stalin, as we do of the 
Paris Commune. Only a scientific ap¬ 
proach to history, revolution and our 
ultimate communist ideal equips us to 
make the third wave of communist revo¬ 
lution, which this time will establish a 
world communist society. 

Andrew Northall 
Northants 

Farcical 

I abhor Stalin. He gave communism the 
poor reputation from which it has still not 
recovered. loseph Stalin was a man with 
many neuroses such as paranoia. Un¬ 
der the banner of socialism, these flaws 
surfaced and he was able to do his many 
evil deeds. 

My stomach churned at the witness 
accounts of death, suffering, abuse and 
torture, when I watched the August 14 
documentary on Channel 4. However, 
there are many paradoxes. For example, 
the programme condemned the mas¬ 
sive loss of life involved in industriali¬ 
sation. But, without it, Russia would 
have been defeated by Nazi Gennany. 
Also, continuing the industrialisation 
argument, how many innocent victims 
died during the industrial revolution in 
Britain? The forced movement of the 
English rural population into the new 
industrial towns is not so unlike Stalin’s 
agrarian policies. 

I also disliked how the programme said 
Stalin began liquidating his rivals within 
the Bolshevik Party. I believe Bolshevism 
died when Lenin died and Trotsky did 
not succeed him. Bolshevism was the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, not the 
dictatorship of the bureaucracy. I cannot 
forgive Stalin for strangling communism 
when it had a genuine chance of chang¬ 
ing the world. Trotsky’s book, The revo¬ 
lution betrayed summed this up 
perfectly, and shows how the Soviet 
Union should have been under its true 
leader, Trotsky. 

Yet the proletariat do not see this, only 
Stalin, gulags, torture and repression. 
However, I cannot stand back while the 
capitalist propaganda works on Stalin 
when the capitalist system is guilty of 
the same crimes. The programme casti¬ 
gated Stalin, but blamed communism. 
DM Picard 
email 

Tsarist abuse 

I would question whether the Bolsheviks 
were simply engaging in cheap smear 
tactics when they accused Bishop 
Palladii of conuption of youth during his 
trial in 1919 (‘The politics of purity’ 
Weekly Worker July 22). hi view of some 
recent controversies I find it quite plau¬ 
sible that child sexual abuse by the 
clergy was a serious problem in tsarist 
Russia. 

Pat Gallacher 

Coordinating Committee for the 
Refoundation of the Fourth International 

Smoking bans 

Dave Edwards might think that tobacco 
“doesn’t have a useful purpose what¬ 
soever, except for making money” (Let¬ 
ters, August 12). 

I would be interested in how he could 
possibly explain the widespread use of 
tobacco among a group of people who 
had never heard of money, the native 


Americans before the arrival of Europe¬ 
ans. The answer I would give is that they 
smoked it for the same simple reason 
that millions of us smoke it today - not 
because of capitalism but because we 
enjoy it. If we didn’t then we wouldn’t 
do it. 

Another problem that Edwards 
should try and solve is this: why has the 
country with the most entrenched capi¬ 
talist system and almost complete lack 
of any left politics (America) erected 
smoking bans in public places, while in 
European countries with much stronger 
social democratic and socialist traditions 
there are no such bans (Ireland ex¬ 
cepted)? 

Rightwing governments like to pre¬ 
tend that they are standing up to tobacco 
manufacturers and protecting workers 
by banning smoking in public places, but 
in reality they are merely capitulating to 
the pharmaceutical industry, which 
needs the government to bully people 
into giving up smoking so that they can 
sell their nicotine gum, patches and simi¬ 
lar items (these really are products that 
have no purpose apart from making 
money). 

Patrick Randall 

email 

Postpone 

Sion Griffiths avoids the real challenge 
to the ‘personal’ politics of the fake ‘left’ 
raised by the Economic and Philo¬ 
sophic Science Review (Letters, August 

5). 

This accuses single-issue reformism 
(feminism, black nationalism, gay rights, 
etc) in the very first paragraph of being 
“the last refuge of anti-communism, 
which will provide history with the most 
reactionary, last-ditch defenders of the 
monopoly-imperialist ‘free world’ sys¬ 
tem in its final counterrevolutionary de¬ 
bacles. When the personal became the 
political, it was endless variants of ex¬ 
treme individualist philosophy which 
were being deliberately aggressively 
promoted ...So-called ‘human rights’ 
became more successful than ever as a 
battering ram for the western imperialist 
controllers’ non-stop worldwide propa¬ 
ganda priority to wipe out communism.” 

The EPSR’s point was made in a letter 
to the Weekly Worker. “Dream on if you 
think that reforms have banished racism, 
or reduced violence, or made for happier 
families, or replaced drugs and booze for 
discontented youth, or taught society 
to really value all people equally ... or 
improved the environment, or stopped 
international imperialist tyranny” (July 
22 ). 

It is typical of the subjective politics 
now dominant that Sion Griffiths ignores 
this crisis of the ‘left’ in order to make a 
venomous personal attack because of 
only seeing some insult to homosexual¬ 
ity in the EPSR piece. But there is no 
insult; and the real phenomenon of ho¬ 
mosexuality itself as such is not the is¬ 
sue. The cynical individualist nihilism of 
some gay politics (and many other sin¬ 
gle-issue philosophies) is the problem, 
typified by the sabotage of the Palestin¬ 
ian march to air the personal feelings of 
hurt homosexuals. 

Gays should feel offended and intimi¬ 
dated by continued barbaric backward¬ 
ness of international capitalist society on 
these questions, but a revolutionary 
world of workers’ states is the only long¬ 
term guarantee of real human enlighten¬ 
ment on all the rotten discriminations still 
prevalent in an insecure, class-divided 
society. Have you checked out your 
school playground insults lately? 

But Sion Griffiths can only make jeer¬ 
ing jokes about proletarian dictatorship, 
typical of cun'ent ‘left’ ignorance about, 
and hostility to, the real, historic-making 
achievements of the world’s workers- 
state experiences so far, despite their in¬ 
evitably “brutal” realities too (as referred 
to, neither in praise nor admiration). And 
this single-issue anti-communism will last 
throughout the whole dying counter¬ 
revolutionary era of ‘free world’ degen¬ 
eration. 

All the other issues about ‘politically 


correct’ crassness on gay questions, 
and doubts about the phenomenon 
continuing when society is no longer 
macho-dominated from class or hierar¬ 
chical struggle, can be debated academi¬ 
cally; but wouldn’t they be best 
postponed in favour of the world see¬ 
ing its way to a total Palestinian victory 
over the whole post-1945 Jewish/impe¬ 
rialist colonisation attempt, one una¬ 
voidable key on the way to the world 
revolution? 

Another maj or EPSR point which Sion 
Griffiths managed to completely ignore 
in order to pursue personal ‘homopho¬ 
bic’ venom. 

Royston Bull 

Manchester 

Secular Iran 

Experience of the last 23 years in Iran and 
the Middle East has proven once again 
the destructive nature of religion in the 
public domain. Islamic laws have in¬ 
truded in all aspects of life in Iran. All 
public functions are now designed, 
based and enforced by islamic law. Ira¬ 
nian society has been segregated, based 
on sexual apartheid, and women are 
treated as second-class citizens in all 
walks of life. 

The Iranian Secular Society has been 
formed to publicise the destructive ef¬ 
fects of the islamic government in Iran 
and contribute to bring about: separa¬ 
tion of religion from the state; separation 
of religion from education; prohibition 
of public funding of religious establish¬ 
ment; prohibition of violent religious 
ceremonies; equality of men and women 
in all aspects of life; safeguarding the 
children under the age of 16 from reli¬ 
gion; safeguarding all basic civil rights, 
including freedom of speech, thought, 
expression, etc, and against religious 
intolerance. 

Join us to establish a secular society 
in Iran (www.iransecularsociety.com). 

Fariborz Pooya 

Iran Secular Society 

Keith Frogson 

Keith Frogson (‘Froggy’) was my next 
door neighbour for almost 20 years and 
my family knew him for nearer 40 (‘Miu- 
der of a militant miner’, August 12). 

What a bloke - always a smile or an 
old joke, mostly with a swear word or 
two, but never too blue. A man you could 
trust to back you up when backs were 
against the wall, or dig you out in the case 
of a fall. Many a mom round about dawn 
I would see him march off, ferret in hand, 
to check his land (oh yes, it was all his), 
a couple of rabbits or, if lucky, a hare. He 
had learned this skill when the strike had 
made his cupboards bare, but one thing 
was for sure: Froggy was fair and what 
he said was what he thought. 

I bet he’s marching round heaven, find¬ 
ing old mates long dead. Lord help the 
gaffers if there’s any up there. But come 
on, Keith, don’t give ’em too hard a time, 
they’ve done no crime. What you must 
do now, old cocker, is go haunt that little 
bastard who so wanted you dead. 

Rest in peace. 

Dale Arnold 
email 

FBU nightmare 

Your article on the Fire Brigades Union 
dispute was excellent (‘Defend the un¬ 
ion, defend the rank and file’, August 12). 
It was very well informed and shows a 
knowledge of the underlying issues 
from both sides that made this dispute 
such a nightmare. It seemed almost 
unsettlable due to the hidden agenda of 
government, employers and union. 
John Vernon 
email 

Impressed 

‘Defend the union, defend the rank and 
file’ was an outstandingly accurate arti¬ 
cle. I’m truly impressed. 

Paul Pinder 

email 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday September 5, 5pm - ‘The gaps 
in Marx’, using Istvan Meszaros’s 
The power of ideology as a study 
guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Iraq fat cat tour 

Exposing the British companies mak¬ 
ing a killing in Iraq. Theatrical tour of 
corporate war profiteers with offices 
in central London: Saturday Septem¬ 
ber 4, 12 noon. Meet outside Shell 
Centre, SE1 (near Waterloo station). 
Organised by Voices UK and sup¬ 
ported by: Iraq Occupation Focus; 
GMB, London Hotel and Catering 
branch; No Sweat; etc. 020 7837 0561; 
voices@voicesuk.org 

Colombia Solidarity 
Campaign 

Reception, with Lucho Hernandez, 
president of Sintraemcali union, Friday 
September 10,7.30pm, Union Tavern, 
52 Lloyd Baker Street, London WC1 
(comer of Kings Cross Road; tubes: 
Kings Cross, Angel, Farringdon). 

Communist Party of 
Turkey 

CPT 84th anniversary rally: Saturday 
September 11,1 pm, Marx Memorial Li¬ 
brary, Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. 
Including speaker from CPGB. 

Stop deportations 

Tactics workshop, Saturday Septem¬ 
ber 11,11 ,30am to 4.30pm, St Aidan’s 
Orthodox Church, Clare Road, Leven- 
shulme, Manchester (192 bus from 
Chorlton Street bus station - get off at 
Wheatsheaf pub in Levenshulme). 
Snacks and drinks provided. 

National Coalition of Anti-Deporta¬ 
tion Campaigns: 0161-740-6504; 
ncadc-north-west@ncadc.org.uk 

Abortion rights 

Planning meeting, London NW1, 
Thursday September 16,6.30pm, com¬ 
mittee room 2, Camden Town Hall, 
Judd Street. This first meeting is 
women-only because it has been 
booked through Camden Unison 
women’s group, but no broader deci¬ 
sion is implied. 

Organised by Tessa van Gelderen and 
Terry Conway: prochoice@tisca- 
li.co.uk; 07903 162175. 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deporta¬ 
tion Campaigns national meeting - Sat¬ 
urday October 2, 12 noon to 5pm, 
ARC, 60 Dovecote Street, Stockton on 
Tees. 

Lunch provided, creche available. 
Transport costs for anti-deportation 
campaigns reimbursed (travel by 
cheapest possible method and keep 
receipts). 

To attend contact nearest coordina¬ 
tor or 0121 554 6947; ncadc@- 
ncadc.org.uk 

Respect conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday October 
31, London. One delegate per 10 mem¬ 
bers - membership constituencies must 
be agreed with national office. Details 
of venue to be announced. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group: rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the amount 
you wish to leave, in your will. If you 
need further help, do not hesitate to 
contact us. 


I I 
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US ELECTION 


George Bush campaign 
www.georgewbush.com 

Cult of non- 
personality 

N ew York this week saw the celebration of the cult of the non-personal¬ 
ity that is the Republican Party’s convention. Unlike Britain, where the 
mainstream political parties still engage in the pretence of having de¬ 
bates, the convention is an openly stage-managed bout of chest-beating, 
with standing ovations right on cue and contrived celebrations of the ‘free¬ 
dom’ and ‘democracy’ Americans uniquely enjoy. 

Readers familiar with this grotesque bout of leader-worship will not be 
shocked to learn that Bush’s campaign website is heavy on the razzmatazz 
but short on political substance. Beneath the legend, “A nation of courage”, 
the site presents a selection of news stories designed to warm tire stony hearts 
of the Republican faithful. ‘One millionth volunteer joins president on tour’ 
offers a quick profile of Rebekah Mohr Brown, a Republican activist who 
sounds as if she’s swallowed the collected speeches of her hero: ‘‘September 
11... changed everything for me and I believe we need to do all we can to 
wipe out the threat of terror, both here at home and abroad,” she muses. Another 
page looks at the (allegedly) growing band of ‘Democrats for Bush’. If some 
like Senator Zell Miller really believe Bush provides “consistent leadership in 
changing and challenging times”, then why not join the Republicans? I mean, 
could you imagine ‘Labourites for Howard’? 

Some of these pieces are not without their uses though. Those messages 
designed for internal consumption are very revealing of the narrow Republi¬ 
can mindset. Indicative of this is an address by vice-president (read Bush 
puppet-master) Dick Cheney to loyal supporters in Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
Opening with the required self-deprecating banter, Cheney moves to thickly 
pile on with ‘war on terror’ rhetoric, attributing “sophisticated, patient, disci¬ 
plined, and lethal” qualities to an enemy Cheney cannot bring himself to name. 
The more cynical among us could be forgiven for thinking this is less an over¬ 
sight and more a device to subsume everything that incurs the displeasure of 
US imperialism under the all-encompassing category of ‘ten'orist’. Obviously 
Cheney takes the opportunity to lay into John Kerry’s inconsistent voting 
record ( voting for the assault on Iraq, but against some of its funding) and 
mocking him for suggesting that the ‘war on terror’ needs to be sensitively 
pursued. Spectacularly missing the point, Cheney foolishly interprets this as 
a sign of softness, as opposed to a critique of the Bush gang’s clumsy unilat¬ 
eralism. 

The next grouping of items purports to explain Bush’s record in office, or¬ 
ganised into four fluffy-sounding themes. The first, ‘Land of opportunity’, 
looks at jobs and education. Now, to say Bush’s programme for more jobs is 
evasive would be generous. For example, in response to the question, “Does 
the administration support outsourcing [of jobs]?”, viewers are treated to five 
bullet points on how healthy the economy is before the question is addressed 
in typically neoliberal fashion. Bush’s solution to job flight is “to make Ameri¬ 
cans more competitive in the global marketplace”: ie, more attacks on working 
class living standards and the remaining skeleton of welfare provision. ‘Build¬ 
ing a safer world’ is newspeak for Bush’s authoritarian and militarist agenda, 
‘Supporting our community values’ sets out Bush’s new found environmen¬ 
talism and ‘Compassion of the American people’ seeks to play up Dubya's 
‘caring’ conservatism. 

Former New York mayor Rudolf Giuliani chips in with his own remarks from 
the convention’s opening session. Seeking to make capital out of the tragedy 
that befell the city almost three years ago, Giuliani shows that his reputation 
as one of the saner elements in the Republican Party is entirely undeserved. 
In all seriousness he begins his address by likening George Bush to George 
Washington, and then turns to the twin themes of the ‘war on terror’ (again) 
and milking September 11 for all its worth. Obviously keen to prove he is a cut 
above the rest of his party’s one-trick ponies, Giuliani ventures to explain the 
rise of international terrorism. Without any hint of his country’s role as the 
major sponsor of state-supported terror, he argues it was the response to the 
1972 Munich Olympics massacre of Israeli athletes that is to blame. Because 
three of the individuals responsible were released a couple of months after¬ 
wards, terrorists were sent a message (primarily by Europe) that “accommo¬ 
dation, appeasement and compromise” would be sought. 

Other than tire unintentional howlers, this website does make grim reading 
and there is no denying most progressives would be happy to see Bush lose 
the presidency. But is there any way Kerry can be considered as a positive 
alternative? • 

Phil Hamilton 



Women’s rights 


While the 
Republican Party 
tries to present its 
moderate face, 
nobody can be in 
any doubt as to 
George W Bush’s 
real agenda. He 
represents 
plutocratic, 
conservative 
America and the 
politics of social 
control. But what of 
John Kerry? As 
Anne Me Shane 
makes clear, he is on 
the retreat and now 
simply markets 
himself to women as 
the lesser evil 


A mong George W Bush’s election 
pledges are a constitutional ban 
on gay marriage and a commit¬ 
ment to set up a president’s council, 
made up of religious leaders and other 
appointed ‘ethicists’, to monitor and re¬ 
strict stem cell research. But high on his 
political agenda is a commitment to 
overturn existing constitutional rights 
to abortion. Supported by Christian fun¬ 
damentalists - including the catholic 
church, which was conducting daily 
masses at this week’s Republican Party 
convention - Bush has made it very clear 
that he is determined to force through 
an onslaught on women’s rights. 

But this is nothing new. Bush has al¬ 
ways aimed to halt abortion. He began 
to whittle away existing rights soon 
after coming into office in 2000. Signif¬ 
icantly he oversaw the passing of the 
Partial Birth Abortion Ban Act in 2002. 
‘Partial birth abortion’ was originally 
used to denote a common type of late- 
term abortion, but it has in fact now 
become code for all abortions after the 
first three months of pregnancy. Twen¬ 
ty-three states have implemented the leg¬ 
islation and banned partial birth abortions. 
What this means in practice is that safe 
abortion is now severely restricted after 
three months for almost half of US wom¬ 
en. It does not matter that most foetal ab- 
nonnalities cannot be detected before three 
months and that many women do not even 
know they are pregnant until then. Grue¬ 
some images are transmitted to the Amer¬ 
ican public by the Republican campaign 
team and women who have ‘late’ abortions 
are vilified. 

For pro-choice activists who look to 
the current constitution for protection 
the situation is dire. The famous deci¬ 
sion of the Supreme Court in Roe ver¬ 
sus Wade in 1973 established that 
human life does not begin until birth - 
therefore there could be no rights under 
the constitution for the ‘unborn’. It fur¬ 
ther stated that abortion could not be 
banned by any state before the first six 
months of pregnancy, although it could 
be regulated after three months. Bodies 
like the National Organization of Women 
and the Center for Reproductive Rights 
look back to that judgement as an his¬ 
toric turning point. While it certainly did 
not establish a woman’s right to choose, 
it allowed women some rights - at least 
up to six months of pregnancy. Now 
things are changing, and changing fast. 

A number of legal challenges have 
been made to the three-month ban - a 
similar ban was overturned by the Su¬ 
preme Court in the case of Stenberg ver¬ 
sus Carhart in 2000. Other cases are at 
the present time going through US 
courts and some temporary injunctions 
have been won by campaigners. But no 
challenge has yet found its way to the 
Supreme Court and Bush is determined 
that, when it does, it will be safely stuffed 
with his own supporters. He has made it 
clear that he will ensure Roe versus 


Wade is reversed. He has already begun 
to top up the judiciary with those whose 
hostility to abortion matches his own 
and that of his bible-bashing attorney 
general, John Ashcroft. The nine-mem¬ 
ber Supreme Court previously decided 
against bans on abortion on a five-four 
vote. Bush does not want any such 
repetition. 

But there is also opposition outside 
of the courtroom. A mass demonstration 
in support of abortion rights was held in 
Washington in April. One million, mostly 
women, turned out, in a protest that 
even eclipsed the anti-Vietnam war dem¬ 
onstrations. Speakers from the platform 
held up wire coat hangers - symbolising 
back-street abortions - and pledged 
never to return to those days of illegal¬ 
ity. With feelings running high, many 
looked to the Democrats for salvation. 
Hillary Clinton exhorted the crowd to 
vote for John Kerry to defend abortion 
rights. Thousands who had not already 
registered to vote did so on the day. 

Although John Kerry did not attend or 
send a message of support, he had vowed 
a couple of days before to defend abor¬ 
tion rights. He had the support of the 
march organisers and the main women’s 
rights and pro-choice organisations. The 
message from the rally was that there was 
something you could do to stop Bush - 
simply register and vote for Kerry. 

But since April tilings seemed to have 
changed for John Kerry. He is a practis¬ 
ing catholic and the church has been 
unhappy, to say the least, about his com¬ 
mitment to defend women’s rights. With 
catholics making up almost one quarter 
of the voting public this is important - 
especially given the open support of 
some religious leaders for the method- 
ist, George Bush. Prior to the April dem¬ 
onstration Kerry was criticised for 
stating that he would only nominate 
Supreme Court judges who were pro- 
choice - Cardinal Francis Arinze told a 
Vatican news conference that pro-abor¬ 
tion catholic politicians such as Keny 
were “not fit" to receive communion. He 
was asked if priests should deny com¬ 
munion to politicians who are unam¬ 
biguously pro-abortion and replied: 
“Yes ... if the person should not receive 
it, then it should not be given” (Reuters, 
April 23). Since then many US bishops 
have effectively stated that he should be 
excommunicated. He is said not to be a 
real catholic. 

As well as attacks from the church, 
Kerry has also come under pressure 
from within Iris own party. Democrats for 
Life of America say they have the sup¬ 
port of many within the party and a poll 
carried out in January showed 43% of 
Democrats opposed to most or all abor¬ 
tions. 

By July there was a change in the ap¬ 
proach of the Kerry campaign. His 
speeches began to emphasise “family 
values” and “American values”. He was 
at pains to stress that he shared the con- 
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under attack 



New York takes to the streets against Bush 


servative values of many mid-western¬ 
ers. In an interview with the Boston 
Globe he stated: “I don’t like abortion. 1 
believe life begins at conception” (July 
18). Although he went on to say that he 
does not intend to force his views on 
women and will defend Roe versus 
Wade, his statements have caused con¬ 
fusion among his pro-choice support¬ 
ers. 

In such a charged political climate his 
retreat is hardly surprising. Kerry wants 
to assure conservatives that he is no 
‘radical’. He certainly has made it clear 
that he is not pro-choice in any real sense. 
In circumstances where the most reac¬ 
tionary sections of the American right 
are conducting a full-blown ideological 
offensive and have embedded them¬ 
selves in the furthest removed, least ac¬ 
countable parts of the US constitutional 
system of checks and balances against 
democracy, there will be stiff resistance 
to overturning the partial birth abortion 
ban already in operation in many states. 

But, despite Kerry’s backsliding, 
George Bush is clearly the greater dan¬ 
ger. Not only is he determined to ban ter¬ 
minations: he also imposed a ban on US 


international funding to organisations 
that advertise contraceptives and pro¬ 
vide abortion. This ban, known as the 
‘global gag’, was originally the brainchild 
of Ronald Reagan. Reversed by Clinton, 
it was re-imposed by Bush on his first 
day in office. This means that organisa¬ 
tions in Kenya and many other parts of 
the world dependent on US hand-outs 
are prohibited from providing contra¬ 
ceptive advice, condoms or safe abor¬ 
tions. With 19 million dangerous 
back-street abortions carried out glo¬ 
bally every year. Bush has a lot to an¬ 
swer for. 

He has also introduced the Unborn 
Victims of Crime Act - opening the way 
for those who carry out abortions to be 
sued on behalf of the ‘unborn’. Many 
doctors have already suffered physical 
attack from militant pro-life protestors. 
The Christian right - methodist, baptist, 
Pentecostal, catholic - are operating 
nasty campaigns that intimidate, 
threaten and assault women and doctors 
and attempt, often successfully, to have 
abortion clinics closed down. 

Finally, there is third candidate Ralph 
Nader, who has not said much on the 


question. When interviewed, he has 
consistently refused to take a clear line 
in defence of abortion rights. Although 
he has said that it is not a matter that tire 
state should intervene in, he seems un¬ 
moved by the prospect of the reversal 
of established rights. As far as Nader is 
concerned, it is a non-issue - or at least 
one he wants to avoid for fear of losing 
votes or the support of some of his more 
rightwing supporters. 

Hardly surprising then that those who 
stand against Bush’s ‘pro-family’, right- 
wing agenda are far more likely to vote 
Democrat. The thousands who 
marched in April and demonstrated this 
week at the Republican convention are 
still being told that the only choice is 
Kerry. But he cannot be trusted. Instead 
the women’s rights organisations that 
are today appealing for a vote for him, 
need to look elsewhere - crucially to the 
answers of socialism and an alliance with 
the organisations of the working class. 

The right is mobilised - we need our 
own opposition. And the demand must 
be clear and unambiguous - for a wom¬ 
an’s right to choose • 

Anne Me Shane 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Eu rtf. meeting 
tt^^allenge of 
/^dnental unity 


Draft programme 
of the CPGB 



In this book of essays Jack 
Conrad argues against those who 
view the European Union and the 
single currency with trepidation. 
The unity of capitalist Europe is 
our opportunity to unite the 
European working class into a 
single combat party - a 
Communist Party of the EU. An 
important step in that direction 
would be a European Socialist Alliance. 
pp!29, £5 or €8 


In 1981 the Leninists of the 
'official 1 CPGB announced their 
open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the 
Communist Party. 

This draft programme 
represents a milestone in this 
defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet 
form. £1.50 or €2.00 (including 
postage). 


draft 

programme 





Martin Schreader, editor of 
Appeal to Reason , paper of the 
revolutionary Debs faction of the 
Socialist Party USA 


An insult to 
intelligence 


E lections have never been an easy 
time for working people in the 
United States. From spring 
through autumn, it is a non-stop assault 
on our senses and sensibilities - one in¬ 
sult to our collective intelligence after an¬ 
other. 

This year has been no exception. On 
the contrary, if one can say anything 
about the 2004 presidential contest, it is 
that it is a textbook example of what 
working people have had to endure for 
decades. 

As I write these lines, delegates are 
meeting in New York City for tire Repub¬ 
lican National Convention (as are hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of anti-RNC 
protestors). By the time you read this, 
they will be on the cusp of re-nominat¬ 
ing George W Bush to be their candidate 
for president. 

I mention this because, as I recall, this 
is the first time that one of the two main 
capitalist parties has held its nominating 
convention so late in the year. Usually, 
at this point in the cycle, the candidates 
are preparing for their first ‘debate’. 

The reason for the tardiness in the 
scheduling of the RNC is, of course, as 
obvious as the choice of location. You 
do not have to be a media pundit or 
Washington insider to figure out that the 
Republican Party is looking to capital¬ 
ise on the events of September 11 2001 
in this campaign. Because this is the first 
post-9/11 presidential election, support¬ 
ers of both parties are seeing it as a ref¬ 
erendum on the course of the so-called 
‘war on terror’. 

If you only listened to the rhetoric in 
the media and at campaign rallies, you 
might think they had a point. Both sides 
have gone to great lengths to portray 
their man as ‘vastly different’ from the 
other. Even the two candidates them¬ 
selves, Bush and the Democratic candi¬ 
date, senator John Kerry, work night and 
day to present themselves to the public 
as having fundamentally different out¬ 
looks for the future. 

Thus, it is unfortunate for the two can¬ 
didates, having made the mistake of 
putting their positions in writing, that 
they have a literate population to con¬ 
tend with. 

Traditionally, socialists and radical left¬ 
ists in general spend the year denounc¬ 
ing the two main candidates and writing 
them off as having ‘not a dime’s worth 
of difference’. Conversely, social demo¬ 
cratic and liberal elements of the left (and 
the ‘official’ communists) workovertime 
to prove the existence of great, funda¬ 
mental differences. 

“Across the country there is a grow¬ 
ing anti-Bush feeling, but that alone is 
not enough,” writes Communist Party 
USA national chairman Sam Webb in a 
recent issue of the CPUS A newspaper, 
the Peoples Weekly World. “To win re¬ 
quires that millions be convinced that 
the differences between Bush and Kerry 
are real, substantial and consequential 
to their lives on the whole range of is¬ 
sues” (August 28). 

Comrade Webb then goes on to list a 
number of areas that he sees as repre¬ 
senting those “real, substantial and con¬ 
sequential” differences, including 
reproductive rights, gay rights, civil lib¬ 
erties, Cuba, pre-emptive war and the 
occupation of Iraq. So, what are the dif¬ 
ferences? Comrade Webb does not say, 


and that is probably for the best. After 
all, if he actually read the positions Bush 
and Kerry take on these issues, he might 
have to rework his entire strategy. 

For example, on reproductive rights, 
both Bush and Kerry are personally 
against a woman’s right to have an abor¬ 
tion. In the US Senate, Kerry has voted 
on many occasions to restrict access to 
abortions for women. While he mouths 
a lot of words about ‘choice’, his actions 
show him to be as anti-choice as Bush 
and the Republicans. 

Same-sex marriage has become a ma¬ 
jor social issue in this election. On this 
point, Bush and Kerry stand side by 
side. Both of them oppose the right of 
same-sex couples to obtain a marriage 
licence from the state, offering non-bind¬ 
ing, second-class ‘civil unions’ as an 
alternative. 

Kerry voted for the anti-democratic 
Patriot Act, and his running mate, sena¬ 
tor John Edwards, helped write some of 
it. Kerry might want to tinker with some 
of the more outrageous provisions, but 
he has already made it clear that he will 
not work to repeal it. 

Both Kerry and Bush support ‘regime 
change’ in Cuba, and have backed a plan 
of terror and sabotage by the fascistic 
emigre community in Miami meant to 
bring that about. Both have also stated 
their support for the overthrow of presi¬ 
dent Hugo Chavez in Venezuela, and 
both have backed ‘regime change’ in a 
number of other places. 

Even though they use slightly differ¬ 
ent language, both Bush and Kerry have 
stated their support for pre-emptive wars 
of aggression. Whether they call them 
“coalitions of the willing” (Bush’s formu¬ 
lation) or “coalitions of the able” (Ker¬ 
ry’s formulation) is irrelevant. 

As for the occupation of Iraq, both 
candidates have declared their support 
for maintaining it imtil tire occupiers ‘win 
the peace’ - or, to put it in the language 
of a generation ago, to ‘win the hearts 
and minds’ of the Iraqis. In order to do 
this, both candidates support sending 
more soldiers to Iraq (Bush proposes 
moving them from Europe and Asia; 
Kerry wants to just add another 40,000 
to the active duty roster). 

If you are not seeing the “real, sub¬ 
stantial and consequential" differences, 
do not be surprised. As I said at the be¬ 
ginning, this year is a textbook example 
of what workers have had to tolerate for 
decades. And that goes double for the 
cheerleading from large sections of the 
supposed ‘anti-capitalist’ left. Far from 
having major, life-or-death differences to 
deal with, working people are being of¬ 
fered a ‘choice’ of fonnulation and im¬ 
age. 

But that does not stop those who 
have a need to find differences between 
the candidates from fabricating them - if 
only in their own minds - and attacking 
those who have the gall to declare that 
the emperor has no clothes. 

In the words of Sam Webb: “The re¬ 
sponsibility of left and progressive peo¬ 
ple is not to spend their time bellyaching 
over Kerry’s shortcomings [!], but to 
convince millions that there is a choice 
and that the outcome of this election will 
have enormous consequences for our 
nation’s future” (People’s Weekly World 
August 28). 

I think I’ve just been insulted • 
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Socialist-Labourism or 
republican socialism? 

Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group argues for one step at a time 


T he move towards a workers’ party 
taken by the Liverpool ex-dockers 
and the 47 surcharged former 
councillors is a significant initiative. The 
Campaign for a Mass Party of the Work¬ 
ing Class is of interest not just in terms 
of what it might achieve, but what it tells 
us about the current state of working 
class politics in England. The Liverpool 
comrades have gone beyond calling for 
a workers’ party and are now deciding 
the party name, its constitution and pro¬ 
gramme. 

The first issue on the agenda is the 
party name. The Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group submitted a discussion 
paper for consideration. We argued that 
the name is an important issue which 
must accurately reflect the politics of the 
party. Some comrades may flunk that the 
party name does not really matter very 
much. Any name will do. This is wrong. 
The party name is of great importance. 
It is a political statement addressed to the 
working class about the nature, charac¬ 
ter, programme and aims of the party. It 
must be treated seriously and a name 
chosen ‘scientifically’. 

However, we were convinced that the 
name should not be discussed in isola¬ 
tion from the other ingredients that de¬ 
fine the party. Our submission says: “To 
chose the name before we define the 
type of party and programme is to put 
the cart before the horse. A name like 
‘Respect’ means very little until we 
know what kind of party it is. Is it, for 
example, a republican socialist party or a 
revolutionary Trotskyist party or some 
other type of organisation? The name 
should tell workers about the type of 
party, as defined by its strategy and pro¬ 
gramme. It should be honest and edu¬ 
cative.” 

Our case is fairly straightforward. We 
need a republican socialist party along 
the lines of the Scottish Socialist Party. 
In fire Socialist Alliance programme Peo¬ 
ple before profit we have a left unity pro¬ 
gramme that can serve as the starting 
point for a republican socialist pro¬ 
gramme. We can begin to build on that 
basis. The party needs to be organised 
with the maximum democracy and rights 
for platforms and tendencies, including 
the right to openly publish their views. 
Such a party cannot be launched imme¬ 
diately. But we should be able to make 
real identifiable progress in preparation 
for the forthcoming general election. 

The case for a republican socialist 
party rests on four important develop¬ 
ments in the class struggle. First, has 
been a collapse of working class politi¬ 
cal representation. Traditionally the or¬ 
ganised working class was represented 
through the Labour Party and the ‘offi¬ 
cial’ CPGB. The trade union bureaucracy 
supported Labour and working class 
militants backed the ‘official’ CPGB. 
Over the last 10 years this form of repre¬ 
sentation has collapsed, as the Labour 
Pally moved to the right and the ‘offi¬ 
cial’ CPGB was liquidated. There is now 
a real political vacuum on the left which 
points to the need for a new workers’ 
party. 

Second, the experience of the Labour 
government since 1997 has convinced 
trade union activists that Labour is op¬ 
posed to their collective interests. The 
RMT and FBU are no longer affiliated 
and other unions are reducing their fi¬ 
nancial support for Labour. We are in a 
similar position to the end of the 19th 
century, when trade unions began to 
break from the Liberal Party and a new 
working class party was set up. The fact 


that some trade unions show signs of 
breaking with Labour indicates that a 
new mass party is possible. 

Third, the parliamentary system (or 
constitutional monarchy) is now under 
severe strain because of economic and 
political change. The integration of capi¬ 
tal and European states into the Euro¬ 
pean Union has undermined national 
sovereignty. The pressure for demo¬ 
cratic change in Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales has brought greater political au¬ 
tonomy and the growth of new or previ¬ 
ously marginal parties, such as Sinn Fein 
and the SSP. The Blair government has 
concentrated and centralised more 
power into its own hands. There is a 
growing sense of powerlessness and 
alienation amongst working people. La¬ 
bour’s constitutional changes have 
made the system more unstable. There 
is a new danger from the right with the 
growth of the BNP and UKIP. The war 
in Iraq and the mass anti-war movement 
has served to highlight a growing crisis 
of democracy. Consequently any pro¬ 
gressive working class party must put 
forward a democratic programme, pro¬ 
viding answers to this crisis. 

Fourth, the socialist movement re¬ 
mains weak and fragmented. It is divided 
between those inside and outside the 
Labour Party. The Marxist groups out¬ 
side Labour have been unable to form a 
united party. We now have Respect, 
Socialist Alliance, SA Democracy Plat¬ 
form, Socialist Party, Workers Power, 
Communist Party of Britain, Independ¬ 
ent Working Class Association, not for¬ 
getting the Socialist Workers Party, 
CPGB, RDG, Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty, etc. This means that we must fight 
to unite all socialists into one party. 

The Scottish Socialist Party is an ex¬ 
ample of a republican socialist party. It 
stands for an independent Scottish re¬ 
public, which it sees as opening the way 
to a socialist society. The SSP is neither 
a Labour-type party nor a revolutionary 
communist party. It is a party of socialist 
unity with contains both socialists and 
revolutionary Marxists. The modest but 
real progress made by the SSP can be 
explained in part because it fits with the 
objective circumstances in the class 
struggle. 

The conclusion we should draw from 
all this is that we need a republican so¬ 
cialist paity in England and Wales. What 
is the scientific name for this party? 
Obviously we should call a spade a 
spade. A republican socialist party 
should therefore adopt the name ‘Re¬ 
publican Socialist Party’! 

As previously reported, the majority 
of file committee of the campaign voted 
for ‘United Socialist Party’. Is this the 
wrong name for a republican socialist 
party? Or does this name point to a dif¬ 
ferent type of party? We made the mis¬ 
take of choosing a name before clarifying 
what kind of paity and programme the 
name should portray. Therefore we must 
employ some ‘forensic’ science to find 
out what kind of paity and programme 
is being proposed. 

In his interview with the Weekly 
Worker Terry Teague explains the politi¬ 
cal conclusions the dockers drew from 
their experiences about the need to tiy 
and unite the left, with its different fac¬ 
tions, to set up a new democratic social¬ 
ist party (August 12). We can heartily 
concur with this conclusion. 

But when asked, “Should it be like old 
Labour or something different?”, He re¬ 
plied: “When you say, ‘old Labour’, you 
have to be specific. It would be a party 


that would have a lot of the aims and 
objectives of, say, Clem Attlee’s mani¬ 
festo in 1948 or Harold Wilson’s in 1964 
- without the attacks on the trade union 
movement, of course. But it would con¬ 
tain many of the policies for social 
change. It would have nothing to do 
with the manifesto of 1997 or 2001.” 

There has been no discussion about 
the programme of the new paity. But the 
draft party constitution makes sufficient 
programmatic statements to see which 
way the wind is blowing. The preamble, 
for example, says: “We live in a capital¬ 
ist society, dominated by the interests 
of big business, the banks and insurance 
companies, which exploit the working 
class for profit. That is why over 100 
years ago a mass movement of the trade 
unions and working class communities, 

Nobody said the 
road to a party 
would be easy 
Nobody should take 
their bat and ball 
home 

to represent their interests against capi¬ 
talist exploitation, founded the Labour 
Party. But the New Labour Party has 
broken faith with the working class.” 

The statement goes on to catalogue a 
series of New Labour attacks on the 
working class, not forgetting asylum- 
seekers or Iraq. The theme is the historic 
betrayal by Blair’s New Labour. It is not 
about breaking from the political herit¬ 
age of Labourism. 

The draft paity constitution puts for¬ 
ward the following points. The new party: 

• stands for the socialist transfonnation 
of society. To replace capitalism with an 
economic system based on democratic 
ownership and control of the key sec¬ 
tors of the economy. A system based on 
social need and environmental protec¬ 
tion rather than private profit and eco¬ 
logical destruction. 

• will provide political support and soli¬ 
darity to all those who are involved in 
fighting back against injustice, whether 
it be trade unionists, community organi¬ 
sations, tenants groups, anti-motorway 
protesters, anti-nuclear protestors, ani¬ 
mal rights campaigners, anti-racist or¬ 
ganisations and other campaigns and 
protest movements. 

• will oppose discrimination in any form 
on the basis of race, religion, language, 
nationality, sex, sexual orientation, age 
or disability. 

• will campaign for a socialist Britain with 
the aim of establishing a united and 
broader alliance of democratic socialist 
states. 

• actively promotes the international 
solidarity of the working class and op¬ 
pressed to defeat capitalism and imperi¬ 
alism, while preserving its political and 
constitutional autonomy. 

• will build the closest possible links with 
socialists in Scotland and Wales, across 
Europe and worldwide. 

• stands ultimately for a new socialist 
world, where poverty, starvation, envi¬ 
ronmental destruction, exploitation, war 
and racial hatred are eradicated. 


It is not that most socialists would 
disagree with this (although I think it be¬ 
trays a nationalist conception of social¬ 
ism). It is what is missing that jumps out 
of the page. It is the silence that betrays 
the kind of party that is being conceived 
here. 

Most obviously this programme does 
not mention parliamentary democracy. 
What attitude is the new party taking to 
that question? Like it or not, parliamen¬ 
tary democracy is a major feature of poli¬ 
tics in Britain. We can assume the party 
intends to stand candidates for parlia¬ 
ment. Parliamentary democracy has to 
be central to the politics of fire paity, just 
as capitalism must be central to its eco¬ 
nomics. 

Compare this with the programmatic 
statements of the Socialist Alliance and 
the SADP in People before profit. Here 
we find a programme of parliamentary 
reform which, taken together, constitutes 
a democratic republic. Despite the efforts 
of the SWP to suck up to socialist-La- 
bourites by ignoring parliamentary re¬ 
form, the demand for a democratic 
republic is a demand for now, not simply 
for the socialist future. 

Therefore hiding behind the name 
‘United Socialist Party’ is a socialist-La- 
bour party. This is a type of party whose 
ideology is economism. It promotes the 
idea that progress for the working class 
means concentrating on improving eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions. The work¬ 
ing class should not interfere or involve 
itself in political matters and especially 
constitutional affairs. In the ‘upstairs and 
downstairs’ of bourgeois politics, the 
‘servants’ should stay in the basement 
where they belong. 

A socialist-Labour party therefore ac¬ 
cepts the constitutional monarchist 
state, and concentrates on social justice 
and greater equality. Like socialism, re¬ 
publicanism is a long-term aim. As the 
‘official’ CPGB programme The British 
road to socialism says, there will be no 
place for the monarchy under socialism. 
But under capitalism file BRS can accept 
the monarchist state as part of the natu¬ 
ral order. In bourgeois ideology the mon¬ 
archy, which in the UK symbolises the 
permanent rule of the capitalist class, 
harms nobody! 

At the last committee meeting on 
August 21 the focus switched to the 
constitution of the new party. The chair, 
Jimmy Nolan, made clear his view that 
the position was ‘polarised’ between 
the ex-dockers’ aim of a party and the 
Socialist Party and the ex-councillors, 
who wanted a loose campaign. This was 
not a strategic or programmatic differ¬ 
ence. It was ‘merely’ a difference over 
the timing of this move between those 
who want a socialist-Labour party. But 
even a tactical difference can bring the 
campaign close to a split. 

The dockers proposed all political or¬ 
ganisations should dissolve into the 
new party in 12 months. Comrade Eric 
proposed an amendment to extend the 
time for dissolution, but retained the prin¬ 
ciple that in a given time all political 
groups must disband. The SP proposed 
political groups should affiliate and ac¬ 
cepted no time limit. Workers Power pro¬ 
posed the right to form platforms in the 
new body and opposed a fixed time 
scale. The RDG proposed that the an¬ 
nual general meeting should decide 
when and if groups should disband, but 
accepted that the aim would be a single 
unified party with full rights for political 
platforms, including publications and 
public right to disagree. 


In their contributions the SP and the 
47 accepted this characterisation of a po¬ 
larisation into two positions. Workers 
Power and the RDG argued that there 
was a third position. This should be clear 
in the case of the RDG, because the paity 
name issue reveals a strategic and pro¬ 
grammatic difference, not merely a tacti¬ 
cal question of timing. Along with 
Workers Power, we stood in favour of a 
party project, understood the urgency 
of the coming general election and the 
position in the trade unions, but did not 
believe a fixed time scale could or should 
be set for the dissolution of socialist 
groupings into the new party. 

This position had support from sev¬ 
eral members of the committee and the 
discussion moved on to a single point. 
Would the dockers accept the amend¬ 
ment proposed at the previous meeting 
and included in the RDG proposals, that 
a future AGM of the new organisation 
should decide when and if groups 
should be asked to dissolve into the new 
party? The dockers through Jimmy 
Nolan explicitly rejected any further com¬ 
promise about moving away from a fixed 
time scale for all political groupings to 
disband. He said that the dockers had 
already compromised by accepting com¬ 
rades Eric’s amendment allowing for a 
longer time. 

The meeting pressed for a vote on 
Tony Mulheam’s amendment (tabled at 
the previous meeting on August 7) 
putting any decision about the dissolu¬ 
tion of groups to an annual general meet¬ 
ing. All of the committee expressed the 
view that with that amendment a con¬ 
sensus could go to the next flill meeting. 
The amendment was put and seven 
votes recorded in favour. At this point 
the chair did not ask for votes against or 
abstentions. It was assumed by all that 
the amendment had carried. The chair 
then argued that the committee should 
vote on the amended constitution pro¬ 
posed by a Socialist Labour Party com¬ 
rade, as further amended by the dockers, 
without mention of the seven votes or 
taking the new constitution as amended 
following the vote. 

This caused confusion and requests 
for file chair to acknowledge the vote for 
the amendment. It was only at this point 
votes were taken for and against, 
and after Jimmy Nolan had said the dock¬ 
ers might withdraw from the entire proc¬ 
ess. The vote tied at seven for and seven 
against. It was agreed by the committee 
that both positions should be put to the 
future full meeting. Comrade Nolan re¬ 
fused to commit to a date for this meet¬ 
ing and it was not clear if the dockers 
would proceed with the process or go 
off alone. The SP-47 and dockers are 
moving towards a split. 

There are two divisive issues. First, the 
nature of the party, which is reflected but 
not fully clarified in the disagreement 
over the party name. Second, the proc¬ 
ess by which socialist groups will dis¬ 
solve. The SP-47 are refusing a fixed time 
scale and prefer a looser, federal arrange- 
ment. The first is a strategic question and 
the second is tactical. 

Nobody said the road to a party would 
be easy. Nobody should take their bat 
and ball home. We need more and wider 
discussion on where we are going - to a 
socialist-Labour party or republican so¬ 
cialist party - and how we can get there 
in terms of building confidence and win¬ 
ning the genuine support from existing 
socialist organisations. Issues for the 
working class cannot be imposed or 
settled by small committees • 
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Mohsen Karim, a member of the central committee of the 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq, addressed the CPGB’s 
Communist University 2004 


Ending chaos and 
avoiding civil war 



Mohsen Karim with interpreter Houzan Mahmoud 


T he Worker-communist Party of 
Iraq sees the USA and political is- 
lam as two sides of terrorism. 
Thirty-five years of Saddam’s oppres¬ 
sion did not stop us opposing the war 
against Iraq. We predicted the conse¬ 
quences of the war and we have unfor¬ 
tunately been proved correct: chaos, 
violence, the breakdown of society and 
the strengthening of political islam. 

The war created opportunities for 
those islamists who did not want to take 
a stand against America to gain some 
power by joining the Governing Coun¬ 
cil. Three islamist groups have joined the 
GC, alongside tribalists and nationalists. 
On the other hand, other islamists, as well 
as Ba’athist remnants, have taken up 
armed resistance against tire Americans, 
so that Iraq is now a battleground be¬ 
tween islamists and nationalists on the 
one hand and the occupying forces on 
the other. 

The war between these two forms of 
terrorism has caused immense damage 
to civil society in tenns of the destruc¬ 
tion of all forms of social services, health¬ 
care and so on. The occupying forces 
have done nothing to maintain even the 
most basic levels of welfare provision. 
The resulting poverty and unemploy¬ 
ment have created great anger against 
US forces - anger which the islamist re¬ 
sistance groups have taken advantage 
of. Those islamists who have joined tire 
Governing Council are trying to impose 
their own reactionary ideas; those who 
are in the resistance also want to remove 
all freedoms from the people. 

The laws operating under the interim 
government are as bad as those under 
Saddam: no separation of religion from 
the state; no recognition of women’s or 
children’s rights - things are just as bad 
for women and workers as they were 
before. When they interviewed Saddam, 
he told them, ‘You are using exactly the 
same laws as I did’, so nothing has re¬ 
ally changed in that respect. 

The islamists want to replace civil law 
with sharia law and they are attempting 
to impose it through violence and terror. 
In some municipalities of the south this 
has already happened. So at present the 
people of Iraq find themselves caught 
between the forces of the US military and 
the forces of political islam, whether in 
power or in opposition. It is a tragic situ¬ 
ation. 

Baghdad was a modem, civilised city 
but now women dare not go out with¬ 
out the veil - a reflection of the 
islamification of society. Women who do 
so face kidnapping, rape - even murder. 
On the streets there are large numbers 
of children living wild - orphaned, aban¬ 
doned, abused. According to the Ara¬ 


bic Labour Organisation, more than 70% 
of the Iraqi labour force is unemployed. 
The level of life for nearly all Iraqis is very 
low. The desperation and pessimism 
which flow from the present chaotic situ¬ 
ation have produced a marked increase 
in drug abuse. Part of the ‘army’ recruited 
by Muqtada al-Sadr is composed of 
drug-taking young people. Between 
them, the occupation forces and the is¬ 
lamists have deprived Iraqis of all hope 
for the future. 

What the people of Iraq want is peace 
of mind, security, welfare and equality. 
The idea that the Iraqi people are islamic 
and that Iraq is an islamic country is 
completely mistaken. Of course, there are 
many people who consider themselves 
to be muslim, but they too want pros¬ 
perity, freedom and a modem way of life. 
Even under Saddam they struggled for 
a modem life and they do not want to 
live in an islamic state. The islamists cur¬ 
rently in government or in the resistance, 
who want to impose their views on the 
population by force, are not popular. 

After all, if the people of Iraq were 
devout muslims, then these islamists 
would not find it necessary to impose 
their will by threats and acts of violence 
in the way they do. The people of Iraq 
are no different from anybody else in the 
world - they want to live in peace in a 
modem welfare state. We in the WCPI 
see ourselves as representing the de¬ 
mands of the people for such a life and 
we have offered a solution to get Iraq out 
of the current crisis. We condemn both 
the US occupation on the one side and 
the forces of political islam and nation¬ 
alist forces on the other. We do not rec¬ 
ognise political islam as representing the 
genuine opposition of the people to the 
occupation. 

We want to return Iraq to civil society, 
and for this reason we have called a con¬ 
ference in support of our project, ‘Return¬ 
ing civil life to Iraq’. We are asking all 
organisations to take part and sign a 
common declaration, which should con¬ 
sist of the following: 

• We demand immediate withdrawal of 
the occupying forces, because their 
presence only serves to strengthen 
islamic and fundamentalist trends, allow¬ 
ing them in the name of ‘resistance’ to 
bring chaos and further violence to the 
country. Self-evidently, the US is not in 
Iraq to bring ‘freedom’, but to preserve 
its own interests. Hence, we demand the 
withdrawal of the occupying forces as a 
precondition for freeing Iraq from chaos. 
We are calling for an international force 
to help protect Iraq from civil war, and 
for international solidarity from secular 
and progressive movements to help us 
achieve it. 


• We call for a provisional government 
fonned from a congress of all organisa¬ 
tions in society, a provisional govern¬ 
ment that will create an environment of 
political freedom, to be followed by free 
elections. At the same time we say that 
the provisional government should re¬ 
spect rights and recognise them in law. 

• We call for the complete separation of 
religion and state, to protect society from 
islamic law and the dangers of fundamen¬ 
talism. People should not be recognised 
on the basis of their religion or national 
identity, but on the basis of their human 
identity. 

• We demand full equality of men and 
women and unconditional freedom for 
political activity - a cmcial demand at the 
moment - so that people can be brought 
into political activity as free citizens. 

• Capital punishment must be abolished. 

• The rights of the Kurdish people to in¬ 
dependence must be respected and a 
referendum called. This issue is impor¬ 
tant in order to prevent the danger of civil 
war, for which Kurdish, islamic and Arab 
nationalist forces are already gearing up. 

We are fighting for a workers’ state as 
our ultimate aim. But at present a provi¬ 
sional government is needed in order to 
return civil society to some kind of order 
and security. Whereas the forces of oc¬ 
cupation, of political islam and the na¬ 
tionalists want to continue the present 
state of war and uncertainty, we want to 
rally people around the idea of a provi¬ 
sional government, to mobilise women 
and individuals. As a result, the WCPI 
is being attacked from both sides and 
recently one of our comrade’s has been 
killed in the city of Kut. 

As regards the question of an inter¬ 
national force, I want to stress that dem¬ 
onstrations in the west should be 
renewed in favour of a progressive secu¬ 
lar government in Iraq. Anti-war move¬ 
ments and those organisations which 
defend women’s rights and human rights 
across the world can be a force for the 
demand for a provisional government in 
Iraq, bringing international support for 
the demands of the Iraqi people. When 
the US forces go, there is a real danger 
of civil war leading to even greater chaos 
and suffering. The purpose of having 
foreign forces would be to prevent such 
a development, to stave off civil war. We 
should look at tire example of East Timor. 
As regards our own efforts, we have 
made a start by arming the people in 
those areas where we have a presence. 

The sheer depth of political, economic 
and social dislocation means that the 
working class currently lacks all sense 
of direction in a very complex situation. 
The old methods cannot be relied on and 
new methods must be found. Some peo¬ 
ple say that we should identify our pri¬ 
mary and secondary enemies in order to 
build our strategy. Obviously, the pri¬ 
mary enemy is capitalism itself, but the 
idea of creating a hierarchy of enemies 
comes from Mao. As we see it, US impe¬ 
rialism and political islam are two sides 
of the same coin, both parts of the same 
teixor system, contributing equally to the 
oppression of workers. That is why we 
would never consider any fonn of alli¬ 
ance with political islam. It is a mistake 
to categorise our enemies as primary and 
secondary. What we call for is an inde¬ 
pendent force to restore security. The 
policies of WCPI at this moment in this 
chaotic situation is restoration of civil 
society, freedom, welfare and security for 
the Iraqi people • 


BNP 

infiltrates 

SWP 


T wo leading members of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’s youth wing in 
Manchester have revealed them¬ 
selves to be members of the far-right 
British National Party, employed to 
gather information on the British left. Joe 
Finnon, 21, and Diane Stoker, 19, both 
originally from the north east, joined the 
SWP at Manchester University fresh¬ 
ers’ fair last September with the sole 
purpose of supplying misleading infor¬ 
mation about far-right activists in Bum- 
ley and relaying infonnation back to the 
BNP, it emerged last month. 

This, it seems, was not a particularly 
difficult task. Only a month after making 
contact with the SWP both were nomi¬ 
nated to attend the party’s national con¬ 
ference, apparently pushed forward as 
‘leading activists' in the student move¬ 
ment. In double quick time Stoker found 
herself on the Stop the War Coalition’s 
treasury committee, while Finnon was 
appointed regional treasurer for Respect 
in the north west - both on the recom¬ 
mendation of their unsuspecting ‘com¬ 
rades’. The SWP even bureaucratically 
demoted the Socialist Worker Student 
Society leadership in Manchester, only 
to replace them with the two shining, 
hard-working activists, who had been 
members of the organisation for well 
under a year. 

It must be said in the SWP’s defence 
that at any time, in the absence of exten¬ 
sive intelligence, it is difficult to tell 
whether a new recruit is genuine or not, 
and of course such fascist ‘moles’ are 
not commonplace on the British left in 
this historic low point in the class strug¬ 
gle. Young people often begin to become 
politically active at university, and recruit¬ 
ing people with no previous political 
experience at university freshers’ fail's is 
common. However, we must certainly 
ask how two new ‘comrades’, obviously 
without any real leftwing politics of any 
description (and thus, one would imag¬ 
ine, no capacity to seriously develop or 
question their ideas), were able to climb 
so far up the SWP ladder in such a short 
space of time. 

The answer, you may think, could lie 
in the method by which the SWP carries 
out its ‘recruiting’. Indeed, anyone and 
everyone the party encounters is en¬ 
couraged to become a full member im¬ 
mediately, regardless of their level of 
political development. Of course, it 
would be ludicrous to suggest comrades 
should sit an exam or demonstrate an 
inside-out knowledge of Lenin’s col¬ 
lected works before they join the revo¬ 
lutionary left, but promoting and 
rewarding comrades with responsibility 
on the grounds of activism alone in fact 
moves tire emphasis away from politics. 
Future leaders of our class will not be 
judged by workers on how many leaf¬ 
lets they can hand out in an hour, or how 
many demonstrations they have at¬ 
tended, but by their programmatic out¬ 
look and the content of their politics. 
Emphasis on the fonner rather than the 
latter not only makes it easier for our or¬ 
ganisations to be infiltrated by agents 
of the far right (or the state), but actually 
detracts from the task of creating a po¬ 
litical vanguard of the working class. 

An even more puzzling aspect of the 
whole fiasco, however, is what exactly 
the BNP believes it has achieved from 
its ‘infiltration’ mission. From scanning 
over the organisation’s literature online, 
it seems the two did not uncover any 
dirty laundry or anything that the SWP 



... with Respect’s George 
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... with the SWP’s Weyman 
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had not already placed in the public 
domain. Even their venture to national 
conference does not seem to have turned 
up very much and, according to leading 
comrades in the SWP, the two fascists 
were not given access to major contact 
lists or databases. Indeed, contrary to 
the BNP’s ludicrous claim, the pair did 
not actually infiltrate every “most promi¬ 
nent leftwing group in this country” at 
all, but rather a selection of the SWP’s 
various fronts, organisations where the 
real politics of the SWP are concealed 
behind whatever single issue is in ques¬ 
tion, and criticism is rarely encouraged 
or even tolerated. It appears that the 
main achievement of the BNP has been 
a propaganda coup. 

None of this means that the left must 
not be on guard against infiltration by 
the far right or the state. As well as dis¬ 
crediting the fascists at meetings and on 
the streets, we must make a serious ef¬ 
fort to prevent this sort of violation from 
happening again. Undoubtedly by fos¬ 
tering a healthy revolutionary culture in 
which difference are discussed openly 
and debate of high politics becomes a 
duty, rather than the remit of an elite, we 
make it more difficult for all but the most 
detennined and dedicated actors to pose 
as working class leaders. 

Despite the SWP’s predicament being 
something of a misfortune, there are 
perhaps some lessons to be leamt • 

Sam Davies 
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COMMUNIST UNIVERSITY _ 

Learning from difference 


M embers and friends of the 
CPGB, and visitors from at 
least 14 other leftwing and pro¬ 
gressive organisations, took part in this 
year’s Communist University, in London 
from August 14 to 21. Comrades enjoyed 
the opportunity to debate a range of 
topics and to get to know other members 
and supporters from around the coun¬ 
try. 

The main theme of the week was the 
principal question facing the working 
class movement - the party our class 
needs and how it will be created. The 
very first session was a debate on ‘What 
sort of workers’ party’ between Hillel 
Ticktin, editor of Critique, Steve Free¬ 
man of the Socialist Alliance Democracy 
Platform, and Marcus Strom (CPGB). 
Comrade Ticktin said tire system of capi¬ 
tal is in economic and political crisis, with 
parliament no longer able to legitimise it, 
so there is an opening on the left for a 
party, as well as the objective need for 
one. But it had to be a Marxist party 
united around a common programme - it 
will take leadership, organisation and 
planning to defeat the bourgeoisie. We 
need to leave behind the sectarianism of 
the past. 

Comrade Freeman argued for a 
broader-based Republican Socialist 
Party as a transitional stage towards a 
revolutionary communist party, which, 
he said, could not be achieved in current 
conditions. Disputing this, comrade 
Strom replied that divorcing republican¬ 
ism from Marxism leads only to reform¬ 
ism, but pointed out that the differences 
between the three speakers were those 
concerned with overcoming the divi¬ 
sions on the left. 

A comradely and constructive debate 
followed, with 18 speakers from a range 
of groups. Most expressed a desire for 
left unity. In all sessions of Communist 
University there was ample time for de¬ 
bate and all comrades were encouraged 
to fully explain their positions. Manny 
Neira of the newly formed Red Party said 
the problem of sectarianism is not related 
to tlie number of Marxist groups (which 
presumably excused his unprincipled 
departure from the CPGB to set up yet 
another one). The Marxist party should 
not be an ideologically defined organi¬ 
sation, but the most conscious element 
of the working class, he said. Alan Davis 
of the International Bolshevik Tendency 
said the workers’ party must be interna¬ 
tionalist and committed to working class 
independence, so it must give no sup¬ 
port to Ken Livingstone, the anti-war 
movement, or the Respect coalition. 
Comrade Alan from the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty agreed the workers’ 
party must organise the working class 
free from any bourgeois political influ¬ 
ences and also from islamic fundamen¬ 
talist influences - the reason the AWL 
also refuses the support Respect, he 
said. Another IBT comrade said program¬ 
matic, rather than organisational, ques¬ 
tions should be primary. John Bridge 
(CPGB) criticised the IBT for advocating 
a totally arid caricature of Bolshevism. 
Lenin, for example, urged the early CPGB 
to vote for Ramsay MacDonald, despite 
the Labour Party’s social chauvinism, 
commitment to maintain the British em¬ 
pire and promise to invite Liberals and 
technocrats into the cabinet. As for 
comrade Freeman, his was a Marxism for 
the inner circle of initiates, a Marxism 
deferred, a Marxism for the future, never 
for today. 

In his summing up comrade Ticktin 
said Marxists cannot make any conces¬ 
sions to nationalism or reformism. He 
saw objective signs of movement to¬ 
wards left unity, and stated that the de¬ 
feat of Stalinism gives us fire opportunity 
to move towards a genuinely revolution¬ 
ary party. 

Comrade Ticktin spoke more about 
the Leninist conception of a party the 


next day, when he opened the debate on 
Lenin’s What is to be done? - the first of 
four sessions devoted to his works. In 
each case the historical and political 
environment was explained and the 
book’s main themes discussed, then the 
lessons for our own situation were de¬ 
bated by the speaker and the audience. 
As communists we do not take Lenin’s 
writings out of context and use them as 
holy writ: we seek to apply his scientific 
method to our own situation. Steve Free¬ 
man spoke on Two tactics of social de¬ 
mocracy’, comparing the republicanism 
of the Bolsheviks in 1905 with that 
needed today in Britain. He stated that, 
although the two situations are very dif¬ 
ferent, now as then republicanism does 
not just mean pensioning off the royal 
family; it means a constituent assembly 
and a provisional government. 

Mark Fischer spoke on ‘Leftwing’ 
communism and its lessons for today. In 
the current period we should arm our¬ 
selves with an understanding of leftism, 
a phenomenon which recurs in reaction 
to the opportunism of the right and due 
to immaturity and lack of experience in 
the party He pointed out that during the 
debates at Communist University both 
our former Red Platfonn and, in a pro¬ 
grammatically more theorised way, also 
the IBT were demonstrating leftism in 
their desire to keep themselves pure by 
avoiding ‘contamination’ from non¬ 
working class forces. Mike Macnair 
spoke on State and revolution. He ar¬ 
gued that Lenin had not fully answered 
the key question of what the state fonn 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
should be and what structural forms will 
tie the state to the proletariat. These 
problems will need to be worked out by 
a future workers’ party. 

Following up on his recent series of 
articles in the Weekly Worker, comrade 
Macnair also introduced a session on 
imperialism, outlining and critiquing not 
only Lenin’s book on the subject but also 
different theories before and since, from 
Parvus and Hilferding to the new ‘ultra 
imperialism’ theory adopted by the AWL 
- which, he said, underpins a raft of po¬ 
sitions adopted by the group, including 
its softness on Zionism and its refusal 
to call for troops out of Iraq. 

Communist University also included 
openings by a guest speakers on a wide 
range of subjects. Continuing the theme 
of analysing present-day imperialism, 
Alan Freeman, economist and joint edi¬ 
tor of fire forthcoming book The politics 
of empire, spoke about ‘Europe - chal¬ 
lenges and prospects’. He outlined two 
rival theories, the globalisation model 
followed by many liberal academic soci¬ 
ologists, and the idea that imperialism 
has not fundamentally changed its na¬ 
ture, before giving his own analysis. He 
described how nations are in crisis but 
are necessary for capitalism, and how fire 
European Union has started to con¬ 
struct fire legal fonns of a nation but has 
not yet developed an ethnic or ten'itorial 
identity. 

During the debate differences 
emerged on the question of which sec¬ 
tions of the world working class will take 
the leading role in making revolution. 
Comrade Tina Becker argued that the 
working class of the US and Europe 
must lead the fight against imperialism, 
while comrade Freeman said the work¬ 
ers in the south are more numerous, have 
better unions, and are extremely militant. 
Obviously the lessons of the Russian 
Revolution show that workers in back¬ 
ward countries can indeed take the lead, 
said comrade Bridge, but without the ad¬ 
vanced countries being won degenera¬ 
tion and counterrevolution are inevitable. 

The devastating effect of imperialism 
on the majority of the world’s population 
described in comrade Alan Freeman’s 
opening, was highlighted even more 
starkly in comrade Mehdi Kia’s talk on 


‘Global health and global capitalism’. 
There must be a crash programme of 
emergency measures to head off the 
impending catastrophe of Aids/HIV. 

On a more cheerful note, Mike Mar- 
qusee gave a talk on ‘Popular music and 
the chimes of freedom - Bob Dylan in the 
1960s’. Outlining the development of 
Dylan’s music from early protest songs 
to his deliberate rejection of his political 
past, comrade Marqusee provided a 
stimulating insight into the complex re¬ 
lationship between artistic genius and 
social movements. 

National Union of Mineworkers mili¬ 
tant Dave Douglass introduced a debate 
on ‘The historical significance of the 
miners’ Great Strike’. He gave a first-hand 

In the current period 
we should arm 
ourselves with an 
understanding of 
leftism, a 

phenomenon which 
recurs in reaction to 
the opportunism of 
the right 

account of the politicisation of strikers 
and their growing solidarity with other 
struggles, and described how the strik¬ 
ing miners, continuing the long tradition 
of working class resistance in Britain, 
opened a new chapter in the class war, 
proving it is not just a thing of the past. 
His syndicalism was challenged by 
CPGB members and others present who 
believe that class consciousness is only 
the beginning, and that to take state 
power file class needs a programme and 
a revolutionary vanguard organisation. 
Comrade Mark Fischer said it is hard to 
describe to younger comrades what the 
miners’ strike was like, given the current 
low level of class struggle - when the 
class moves it is awesome to see. He 
outlined the errors and shortcomings of 
left, but said this abject failure does not 
negate the need for a genuine party to 
organise the class. Dave Douglass re¬ 
jected this, claiming file NUM was “more 
effective and more principled than any 
group on offer”. 

Other guest speakers included Sean 
Matgamna of the AWL, who defended 
his organisation’s position on Israel/ 
Palestine, and Mohsen Karim of the 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq on ‘ Iraq, 
fighting on two fronts’. The CPGB does 
not agree with the WCPI on main and 
secondary enemies or on the question 
of a foreign intervention force to replace 
the US-UK occupation, and these differ¬ 
ences were debated at length (the com¬ 
rade’s speech is reproduced on p7 - ed). 

Gay rights activist Peter Tatchell spoke 
on ‘Is it wrong to criticise the op¬ 
pressed?’ His answer was no. He casti¬ 
gated liberals and socialists who fail to 
criticise the Robert Mugabe regime in 
Zimbabwe for fear of being called racists 
or imperialists, or because they think the 
legacy of white colonialism somehow 
excuses Mugabe’s actions. Tyranny is 
tyranny, whatever the colour of the ty¬ 
rant. Focusing on the work of his organi¬ 
sation, Outrage, against oppression of 
gays and lesbians, Peter Tatchell de¬ 
scribed the plight of gay men in Jamaica 
and Outrage’s efforts to publicise and 
campaign against it, and also their cam¬ 
paign against singers whose lyrics en¬ 


courage the murder of gays. He referred 
to the recent controversy, covered in the 
Weekly Worker, of his organisation’s criti¬ 
cism of the Palestinian Liberation Organi- 
sation for its turning a blind eye to 
homophobia. Gays and lesbians in Pal¬ 
estine are treated as badly as in Jamaica, 
he said. He denied the accusation that 
to raise these issues weakens the Pales¬ 
tinian struggle, which he said he had al¬ 
ways supported and will continue to do 
so. The ones who weaken the Palestin¬ 
ian struggle, he said, are the homo¬ 
phobes who set straight Palestinians 
against gay Palestinians. He described 
his attempts to enter into dialogue with 
the PLO, which are at last starting to bear 
fruit. 

The question of Respect and our 
work in and criticisms of it, and related 
questions of religion, islam and women’s 
rights, was another theme running 
through Communist University. Com¬ 
rade Cameron Richards introduced the 
session on ‘Was Respect supportable?’ 
Comrades from other organisations 
noted with interest that a member of the 
minority view in the CPGB was asked to 
open the debate with a 45-minute talk - 
an example of the sort of openness the 
CPGB values as a source of strength, but 
winch would be unthinkable in most left 
organisations. 

Comrade Richards repeated his opin¬ 
ion that it was wrong for the CPGB to 
call for a vote for Respect candidates who 
are members of the Muslim Association 
of Britain. He said the MAB is a reaction¬ 
ary organisation alien to the principles 
of secularism, democracy and equality 
to which we adhere. Respect is an anti- 
left unity project, he said, and the SWP 
tolerates toadies but has declared it no 
longer wants to have anything to do 
with the “sectarian” left. 

Speaking in the debate from the ma¬ 
jority position, comrade Bridge said this 
is because of our motions to the Janu¬ 
ary conference and our criticisms of the 
SWP. We have proved the best way to 
fight the SWP is up close. Comrade 
Strom said that in calling for a vote for 
Respect we have not sacrificed any prin¬ 
ciples or lost anything. We are trying to 
expose the SWP leadership to its mem¬ 
bership and at the same tune attract ele¬ 
ments of the anti-war movement who are 
moving towards socialist ideas. It was 
interesting to hear the views of members 
of other groups and trends. Comrade 
Hillel Ticktin described Respect as two 
steps back and possibly one step for- 


A ttending Communist University 
was a very enriching experience 
forme. 

The programme presented was full 
and varied. The subject matter catered 
for all tastes - discussions on religion, 
including islam, Lenin’s What is to be 
done?, as well as music and ‘Mission 
Mars’. 

The speakers were from different po¬ 
litical persuasions and were all allowed 
ample tune to present their point of view. 
The discussions following each presen¬ 
tation were stimulating; everyone 
present was invited to participate in a 
very democratic way, and all were given 
sufficient time to present their opinion, 
even if it was not the prevailing view. It 
was a week of extremely healthy debate. 
All participants were made to feel that 
their contribution had value, and no one 
was ridiculed or belittled. 

The organisers are to be compliment¬ 
ed on running such an intense, interest¬ 
ing week of courses from which I 
personally benefited so much. It is a 
matter of frue regret that courses like this 


ward - he could not support it, but it did 
demonstrate the impulse towards left 
unity. Mark Osborn of the AWL de¬ 
scribed MAB as muslim communalist 
and criticised Respect for giving it cred¬ 
ibility among file muslim community. The 
SWP is leaving the white working class 
to the Liberals and the BNP - a breach of 
basic principles of what socialists should 
do, he said. Steve Freeman, whose po¬ 
sition in favour of a republican socialist 
party is well known to readers of this 
paper, said he cannot support Respect 
because it is not republican, not social¬ 
ist, and not a party. Despite that, he voted 
for Respect’s London list on June 10. 

In its electoralist rush to embrace those 
to its right, including MAB, the SWP 
leadership risks becoming an apologist 
for political islam and toning down its 
atheism. In contrast. Communist Univer¬ 
sity devoted a session to debating how 
communists should combat religion. 
Comrade Maurice Bernal asserted that 
all foims of religion are philosophically 
incompatible with Marxist materialism. 
Although Christianity seems to be in 
decline, he said, fire influence of islam is 
rising. However, religion can never be 
combated by suppression: it is both ethi¬ 
cally unacceptable and counterproduc¬ 
tive - the blood of martyrs fertilises the 
ground of faith. Religion is a product of 
alienation, but our aim must be to over¬ 
come people’s alienation, and to give 
them the power to control their lives and 
realise their full human potential. 

Dave Crouch (SWP) and Gerry Byrne 
(Red Party) debated ‘The Bolsheviks and 
islam’, giving a historical perspective to 
the problem. In the context of the SWP’s 
willingness to abandon the ‘shibboleth’ 
of women’s rights as part of its compro¬ 
mise with MAB, Comrade Anne Me 
Shane spoke about ‘Women’s oppres¬ 
sion and the right to choose’, focusing 
on the history of abortion rights and how 
they are now under threat. 

Our orientation is not only to Respect: 
we also work in the SSP, the Labour Party 
and trade unions. SSP members Sandy 
McBumey and Gregor Gall debated the 
question, ‘Independence for Scotland, 
a socialist demand?’, Graham Bash from 
Labour Left Briefing again spoke on 
‘Revolutionaries and the Labour Party’, 
and Greg Tucker (RMT) and Lee Rock 
(PCSU) debated ‘How awkward are the 
awkward squad?’ We hope to have full 
accounts of many of these sessions in 
future issues of the Weekly Worker • 
Mary Godwin 


are not held all over file world, especial¬ 
ly in the developing countries, where 
intellectual resources are so scarce. 

As a person from the so-called ‘third 
world’ with a Marxist perspective based 
on political economy, I was particularly 
interested in the theoretical aspects of 
the contributions. 1 feel very strongly 
that not enough attention is paid to po¬ 
litical theory. This failing has led file left 
in many countries, including Britain, to 
adopt wrong political positions: eg, sup¬ 
porting nationalist movements like the 
African National Congress in the name 
of revolutionary struggle, when there 
was never anything revolutionary about 
ANC policies; or the failure to recognise 
that the communist parties worldwide 
were Stalinist, and the devastating role 
played by Stalinism in influencing politi¬ 
cal developments all over the world. 

On a personal level, I felt that I was with 
friends and comrades, and became a 
member of the communist family of the 
UK. I will try to attend as many events 
like this as is possible in the future • 

Siraj Mohamed 
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Familiar arguments 
and getting rooted 


M embers of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party dominated the 30- 
strong audience at the August 
24 organising meeting of Hackney Re¬ 
spect. Apparently there are aroimd 220 
members of the local coalition - far more 
than were in Hackney Socialist Alliance, 
we were assured by SWPer Charlie 
Hoare - but the holiday period had 
thinned the ranks considerably. 

So a high percentage of familiar faces 
in the room ... and some depressingly 
familiar arguments. 

The two speakers opening proceed¬ 
ings gave good, upbeat openings, 
stressing the possibilities for Respect - 
although our newly elected councillor, 
Oli Rahman, speaking after Dean Ryan, 
our GLA candidate for North East Lon¬ 
don in June, sensibly cautioned the au¬ 
dience that building something 
substantial “will take time”, citing the 
slow progress made by the early Labour 
Party. Dean had told us that “Respect is 
on the up” and that the task was two¬ 
fold: to “keep up the momentum” and 
“sink some roots”. 

This theme - of Respect attempting to 
develop some organic roots in sections 
of the Hackney population - cropped up 
repeatedly in contributions from the 
floor. For instance, local SWPer Seth 
Harman suggested that Respect must 
be “the party [this label also came up 
over and over again] that not only issues 
a broadsheet in elections, but also issues 
a broadsheet when there are no elec¬ 
tions”. His SWP comrade, Sean Doherty, 
told us that the only way to counter criti¬ 
cism, including that coming from “so- 
called leftwingers” is to get “rooted”. He 
left the rather obvious question of how 
tantalisingly unanswered. 

A few other SWP comrades did help 
him out with suggestions. Charlie Hoare 
said that we have to be in contact with 
“the people who are fighting”. Sue Jones 
correctly observed that “people need to 
trust us as activists”, before underlining 
the importance of attending all events in 
a community - she mentioned church and 
school fetes - to get your face and poli¬ 
tics known by local activists. 

Despite the transparent sincerity of 


the comrades making such proposals, 
without integration into a more serious 
political project they are dead ends. And 
there’s the problem, of course. For all the 
talk on the night of Respect being a po¬ 
litical “party” of some sort, the sect 
project of Respect’s core constituent 
organisation, the SWP, simply precludes 
the organisation developing in this way. 
Take the question of a political paper - 
an indispensable tool for a national or¬ 
ganisation attempting to dig local roots. 

Rather than the steady stream of 
broadsheets envisaged by comrade 

Despite all the talk 
of Respect being a 
“party”, the SWP 
simply precludes the 
organisation 
developing in this 
way 

Hannan, the task of engaging working 
class voters with Respect would be 
hugely facilitated by the coalition hav¬ 
ing a political paper of its own. But then 
this argument was had in the Socialist 
Alliance, of course, but the sect-integ¬ 
rity of the SWP came first and its com¬ 
pact majority voted down the proposal 
for an SA political paper - pushed most 
energetically by the CPGB. While our 
organisation does not invest the same 
hopes in Respect, there can be no doubt 
that the whole project would be qualita¬ 
tively lifted with the publication of some¬ 
thing like a Respect weekly. On the other 
hand the SWP appears intent on mind¬ 
lessly repeating the tragic history of the 
SA. Respect is to be nothing but a ‘party’ 
front. 

Similarly, the two interventions of 
CPGB comrades on the evening stressed 


the need for Respect to have function¬ 
ing, accountable and democratic struc¬ 
tures going from the top to the bottom 
of the organisation. In particular, com¬ 
rade Tina Becker stressed the need for 
political meetings to draw working class 
people into the orbit of the coalition - the 
emphasis coming from some in Respect 
on social events rather than “boring 
meetings” was a worrying one, she said, 
to the obvious annoyance of some. 

Comrade Dean Ryan briefly took up 
these questions during his reply to the 
debate. He had the notion that the key 
to involving local people was to galva¬ 
nise them, a process of “decision-mak¬ 
ing around activity”. Presented like that, 
who could argue? But again, with the 
experience of the SA under our belt, the 
suspicion must be that this could (at 
best) simply translate into genuinely 
boring, deeply alienating meetings, 
where people turn up to be told where 
they will be handing out leaflets that 
week for the latest initiative of some SWP 
front. If this is to be the format of the 
promised “regular monthly meetings”, 
then building genuine, political roots 
locally will be impossible in practice. 

The chair of the meeting had at¬ 
tempted to steer the debate following the 
two lead speakers towards contributions 
“around activities”. By and large, she 
failed (meetings stuffed with politicos 
tend to discuss politics), but halfway 
through the debate she seized upon a 
contribution on housing by a comrade, 
suggesting he put together a local Re¬ 
spect petition, as “you seem to know 
what you’re talking about”. 

This sort of approach smacks of floun¬ 
dering. It is essential that the coalition’s 
conference over the weekend of Octo¬ 
ber 30-31 in London clearly sets down 
key political priorities for Respect and 
gives the impetus to the creation of 
democratically accountable local struc¬ 
tures that can draw wider forces into a 
political dialogue upon which cam¬ 
paigning must be based. 

If it does not, then a huge question mark 
hangs over the future of the whole 
project • 

Mark Fischer 


Summer Offensive 

Final tally £28,793 


N early £4,000 came in during the last 
week of our Summer Offensive, 
our annual fundraising drive. Com¬ 
bined with the late cheques and postal 
orders that arrived while comrades 
were occupied with this year’s Com¬ 
munist University, our final tally for this 
year’s campaign jumped to £28,793 - a 
fine achievement. 

Many thanks to all comrades who 
responded to our last-minute call for 
donations. In particular, comrade JS 
from the north east for his £300 (fol¬ 
lowing on from his £50 earlier in the 
campaign - many thanks, comrade); 
PK for his tremendous £1,000; com¬ 
rades from the Communist Party of 
Turkey for their very welcome £150 
whip-round; £50 from comrades HD 
and PM; Labour Party stalwart JS for 
his £10 and long-time sympathisers 
NC and FJ for £20 and £10 respec¬ 
tively. 

At the celebration meal to mark the 
end of this year’s campaign, three com¬ 
rades were given prizes to mark out¬ 
standing individual achievements. 
First, comrade EG from Wales for his 
tenacious approach. The comrade was 


not only the first to complete his indi¬ 
vidual target for this campaign: he then 
went on to wipe out a shortfall in his 
pledge from the previous year. 

Then two comrades were honoured 
for the size of their contributions to this 
year’s campaign. Comrade AM won 
second place for her £1,150. But again 
in first place this year was comrade SK 
with a magnificent £2,000. 

Commenting on this year’s cam¬ 
paign in his speech at the meal, com¬ 
rade John Bridge reminded his 
audience of the difficulties we faced 
during this year’s SO. However, build¬ 
ing a working class party is not a 
project that can be put off until times 
are easier: we work as communists in 
all periods, whether they are charac¬ 
terised by our movement taking steps 
backwards or by advances. 

Our annual Summer Offensive is a 
brilliant example of that unwavering 
commitment to the work of building a 
revolutionary workers’ party in all the 
political conditions we confront as 
communists. 

Well done to all comrades! • 

Ian Mahoney 
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TO AUGUST 

The Soviet Union: 
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Problems 

of communist organisation 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the refonnist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for Socialist Alliance activists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue in his historically significant argument against a dis¬ 
gruntled minority who deserted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

Hie Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argued for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
ganisational and political stage. Drawing on an extensive study of history, this 
work presented the case for a party fiimly based on a Marxist programme and 
the mles and methods of democratic centralism. 

£7.00/€ll 

Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 
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Address 


Email_ 
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Yet another bloody 

non-sectarian sect 

The Red Party Tiny Red Book (July 2004) http://www.redparty.org.uk/tinyredbook.html 
The Red Party Red Star Nol, August 2004, £1 


Y et another new leftwing ‘party’ 
has been launched. On July 18 a 
small group set up the ‘Red Party’ 
and adopted a very short platform un¬ 
der the name Tiny Red Booh. The first 
issue of their journal Red Star appeared 
in early August. The group is mainly 
composed of comrades who had re¬ 
cently resigned from the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, with a leading role 
played by Manny Neira, but also in¬ 
cludes a fonner member of the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. Gerry Byme. So 
how do the comrades justify setting up 
one more ‘party’? Their Tiny Red Book 
and the first issue of Red Star provide 
only limited answers. 

The Tiny Red Book is genuinely tiny. 
It is presented as an eight-page pam¬ 
phlet, but the text totals only 783 words 
- slightly longer than the Weekly Work¬ 
er's ‘ What we fight for ’ column. It is spun 
out over eight pages by being illustrated 
with imagery of a broadly Maoist char¬ 
acter. The six pages with substantive text 
on them contain six points: 

(1) The world is “crippled by oppres¬ 
sion, poverty and war". This is because 
society is capitalist and power is in the 
hands of a capitalist ruling class. 

(2) “The majority, the working class, have 
won important reforms through strug¬ 
gle.” We have to defend these and sup¬ 
port demands for more reforms. But “we 
are still not a democracy: we are not gov¬ 
erned by the whole people ... socialism 
is simply the struggle for real democ¬ 
racy.” 

(3) To win democracy we need a revolu¬ 
tion. Peasants and slaves have rebelled 
before, but the modem working class is 
strong. “All we need is to spread the 
knowledge of that power, and organise 
ourselves to use it. In short, all we need 
is political leadership.” 

(4) Tire Labour Party was historically pro¬ 
capitalist and has now “abandoned even 
the pretence of socialism”; tire old Com¬ 
munist Party defended bureaucratic mle 
and is now “a spent force”. The left 
groups “demand ideological purity. 
They suppress disagreement in their 
own ranks. They refuse to unite until 
they agree. Above all, they reduce so¬ 
cialism to an arcane secret possessed by 
the few, not the plainly just demand for 
real democracy. They speak a language 
no-one else understands, in a voice no- 
one else can hear.” 

(5) There are real socialists both within 
and outside the groups. The Red Party 
is merely an instrument for creating a real 
party. 

Pages (1) to (5) can be seen to be 
muddled and watered down versions of 
views held by tire CPGB. 

Page (6) asserts the particular charac¬ 
ter the Red Party aims at, and deserves 
to be quoted almost in frill: 

• "Our pally must not silence anyone in 
the name of ‘discipline’: we need every 
dissenting voice to find the right way.” 
• “Our party must not demand ideologi¬ 
cal conformity: we represent our class, 
not some 10-a-penny opinion.” 

• “Our party must not conspire against 
itself: once the majority have decided to 
act, we must all act together.” 

• “Our party must not have gums: nei¬ 
ther the leaders of the past nor the self- 
proclaimed ‘theorists’ of the present.” 


• “Our party must not abuse its mem¬ 
bers: each has a right to their time, their 
privacy, and their life.” 

• “Our party must not lie: about its 
strength, its achievements, its past, or its 
mistakes.” 

• “Our party must not preen: it must talk 
in plain language, and listen as much as 
it talks.” 

These points are almost wholly nega¬ 
tive. The underlying message of the 
whole text seems to be expressed on 
page (5): “There are millions to be won 



A well trodden path 


to a cause so just that only the nonsense 
of the left could obscure it: we must reach 
them.” The only problem of winning the 
millions to socialism is that the far left is 
fucked up. And what this fucked-up- 
ness might be is expressed in a vague 
and indefinite critique of the other left 
groups. Really, comrades? 

Red Star adds little more. The banner 
tells us that the party stands “for social¬ 
ism, humanism and democracy”. The 
bulk of the articles in the paper could 
have appeared without alteration in any 
one of the multitude of left papers or jour¬ 
nals: Gerry Byme on Taw and order’ and 
on the Iraq war, Jeremy Butler on immi¬ 
gration, an interview with Gene Bruskin 
of US Labor Against the War, David 
Broder on ‘animal rights’, and reviews 
of the films Fahrenheit 9/11, Spiderman 
2 and Taxi Driver, PJ Harvey’s album Uh 
huh her, and the comic book The Red 
Star Collected Edition. 

Two articles add something about the 
nature of the Red Party’s project. Dairen 
Williams's ‘ Socialism, humanism and the 
fear of tofu’ gives us a two-page potted 
history of Marxism, including an outline 
standard-Trot account of the degenera¬ 
tion of the USSR. The anti-Stalinist left 
in general has been (as the AWL aigues) 
poisoned by concessions to Stalinism. 
The background argument is that “So¬ 
cialists accept that there is no interest 
greater than the common interest of hu¬ 
man beings. We never concede any ar¬ 
gument that ‘The price of saving, or 
improving, a life is too high’... Socialists 
are fundamentalist humanists, extremist 
humanists.” Humanism is not merely for 
the future: it is to be the guide to escap¬ 
ing the sub-Stalinist practice of the far 
left. “This must also mean that socialists 
treat each other in a friendly, comradely 
way, recognising that political differ¬ 


ences over detail or tactics should not 
hide our common aims.” 

Manny Neira’s ‘Another bloody 
pally’ elaborates a little on the critique 
of the far left in the last two points of the 
Tiny Red Book. The first part of the arti¬ 
cle is an amusing recital of what every 
left activist knows - that there are ump¬ 
teen bloody groups divided, on the face 
of it, by small nuances of political and 
theoretical opinion. Unlike pure cynics, 
Manny insists that the activists of these 
umpteen groups in the main do useful 
work. 

From here he turns to the basics: so¬ 
cialism is “the fight for true democracy”, 
by ... “bringing control and accountabil¬ 
ity to eveiy aspect of our lives ... our vi¬ 
sion is a society truly in the hands of the 
people who built it and live in it”. The 
ruling class will not yield power willingly, 
so “true socialism is revolutionary”. 
Leadership is needed and therefore a 
pally. However, all the groups imagine 
that the disagreements on the left can be 
overcome. They can’t. What’s neces¬ 
sary is to build a party on the basis of 
the simple idea of “a government of or¬ 
dinary working people”, on the basis of 
freedom of debate, unity in action. 

Been there, done that, 
got the T-shirt 

The trouble with the comrades’ simple 
solution is that it has already been tried 
- over and over again - and it does not 
work. ‘Marxist humanism’ dates back to 
the ex-CP ‘new left’ which emerged after 
the Hungarian crisis of 1956. The idea of 
a party founded on the most elementary 
basics, rather than a developed political 
platform, was attempted by a series of 
groups in the aftennath of the emergence 
of Stalinism: most are now remembered 
only by Trot historians. The Red Party’s 
use of Maoist imagery suggests nostal¬ 
gia for the widespread ‘spontaneist’ 
politics of 1968 and after, which had the 
same idea. When I was a student back 
in the early 1970s, probably the majority 
of student and ex-student left activists 
had similar ideas. The old International 
Marxist Group during the 1970s spun off 
at least three groups which split from it 
with similar ideas to the Red Party’s. All 
of them are history. Ex-IMGer Hilary 
Wainwright has been involved in initi¬ 
ating a series of broader attempts to cre¬ 
ate a movement along these lines. All 
came to nothing. 

The interesting question is w’/7v it 
does not work. At one level the answer 
is simple. Leninist groups outweigh ‘hu¬ 
manist’ groups in practice because they 
are less ‘humanist’ in the sense dis¬ 
cussed on page six of the Tiny Red Book. 
That is, they make more demands on 
their members’ time, energy and disci¬ 
pline - “their time, their privacy, and their 
life”. They also have a more elaborated 
division of labour: not just reflected in 
“self-proclaimed ‘theorists’”, but also in 
full-timers and so on. As a result they 
act more coherently and get more active 
output from, often, smaller numbers of 
members and supporters. 

It is not rocket science. Political activ¬ 
ism is work. More work gets done if peo¬ 
ple are strongly motivated to do it at tire 
expense of other things. Work gets done 


more efficiently with a division of labour. 
Similarly, doing theoretical work is work. 
Hence theorists are necessarily “self- 
proclaimed”. The way to overcome the 
problem of disagreement with leading 
theorists is to do the theoretical work 
yourself and criticise them. Otherwise we 
would be passing resolutions (eg, in¬ 
structing comrade John Doe to go away 
and read Capital and a load of other 
Marxist economics and write a critique 
of the Carchedi/Freeman ‘temporal sin¬ 
gle system’ approach to Marx’s theory 
of value). 

A second level is that a political party 
necessarily comments on everything - 
or at least, everything which is a live is¬ 
sue in politics. What about Respect, for 
example? Should we call for a vote for 
Respect candidates? Suppose we vote 
that we should. Assume, for the sake of 
argument, that the decision-making 
process was as democratic as can be 
achieved. Opponents of supporting Re¬ 
spect candidates are then faced with a 
choice. Which is more important: stay¬ 
ing in a united group, or identifying your¬ 
selves with all the thousands of 
opponents of Respect and the millions 
who don’t give a damn about it outside 
the group? A similar problem faced op¬ 
ponents of Respect in the CPGB this 
summer. Manny and his Red Party co¬ 
thinkers - not all the opponents of Re¬ 
spect in the CPGB - decided to split. 
Perhaps they think that the decision to 
support Respect was taken undemo- 
cratically or something of that sort. But 
they have not said so in explaining why 
they have formed their own ‘party’. 

The problem does not just affect small 
groups like the CPGB. Should oppo- 


After our successful Summer Offen¬ 
sive, it’s back to the routine of financ¬ 
ing the Weekly Worker. 

During the SO period from June to 
mid-August, £1,790 out of the 
£28,000-plus collected overall was 
donated by readers and supporters 
specifically for the paper. Thanks to 
all for their generosity - by compari¬ 
son the £500 target for September’s 
fund ought to be no problem. 

This is particularly so in view of the 
surge in our online readership in Au¬ 
gust: 36,008 hits were recorded on our 
website last month, including 8,629 
over the final week. Not bad for the 
height of the holiday period. A few of 
these readers (though not nearly 
enough) contributed to the SO, but 
now we need to drastically increase 
the number of our web donors. 

In contrast to other sites, we do not 
charge visitors for the privilege of 


nents of the Scottish Socialist Party’s in¬ 
dependence campaign stay in the party 
or oppose the campaign from outside? 
Should supporters of Respect in the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain stay in the party and fight to re¬ 
verse its decision not to support Re¬ 
spect, or should they split? Should 
opponents of Blairism and the Iraq war 
stay in the Labour Party and fight, or try 
to create an alternative? 

The problem which leads to the ‘57 va¬ 
rieties’ of the far left Manny discusses 
in his article is that comrades decide too 
easily to split, whether by majorities ex¬ 
pelling minorities or minorities walking 
out. Now there is a problem behind that 
problem, with the practice of democracy 
in the movement. But the underlying is¬ 
sue of judgment remains. Is it more im¬ 
portant to go on working with people in 
the same organisation, or to reach out 
to the ‘uncorrupted’ people outside? 
The essence of the dynamic of unjusti¬ 
fied splits is the decision to go for what 
the liny Red Book calls tire “millions to 
be won to a cause so just that only the 
nonsense of the left could obscure it”. 

Millions out there? 

Red Party comrades presumably imag¬ 
ine that the style of the Red Star is - 
unlike, at the opposite extreme, the 
Weekly Worker - aimed at these millions. 
It is not. If anything, it seems to be aimed 
at Guardian readers, and perhaps at 
those people on the periphery of the far 
left who have not thought deeply about 
far-left political ideas. It has some simi¬ 
larity to the style of Socialist Resistance, 
whose project is in some ways similar. 
The reader is expected to be interested 


reading us online. For example, the 
Morning Star has since April been 
charging £1 a day (for access to that 
day's edition only). If you want to take 
a look at the archive, you have to pay 
a minimum of £30 for three months. 

Our policy is to encourage the great¬ 
est number of readers and that is why 
our site is completely free. We realised 
from the beginning that we could rely 
on a proportion of those who visit 
www.cpgb.org.uk to make a donation, 
using our PayPal facility. And so it has 
turned out. 

It has to be said, though, that the 
proportion has usually been small, 
with far too many readers taking us for 
granted and forgetting to show their 
appreciation. Hopefully that is about 
to change. Will you help to make a 
difference? (You can, of course, still 
send your gift by snail mail too.) 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Free to make a 
difference 
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in film (three films reviewed in one issue), the 
music of PJ Harvey, and leftish graphic nov¬ 
els/comic books. Maoist imagery is expected 
to appeal to them. 

Again there is an underlying problem. For 
broad millions of people in this country, ‘poli¬ 
tics’ is something ‘politicians’ do. These mil¬ 
lions prefer, most of the time, to get on with 
their own lives - home improvement, days out 
for the kids, fly-fishing, train-spotting, swing¬ 
ing, clubbing, sports, ballroom dancing ... or 
whatever other pastime takes their fancy. 
Periodically they get to choose at elections 
between competing political products: Con¬ 
servative, Labour, Lib Dem, Green ... Even 
more periodically, some of them become in¬ 
volved in a strike, a tenants’ movement, or a 
single-issue campaign, and for a short period 
start thinking about politics as something 
they might do. But once the immediate strug¬ 
gle is over most people go back to their ‘real 
lives’. It is not stupidity or ‘false conscious¬ 
ness’ but perfectly rational behaviour: why 
bust your arse on politics when at the end of 
the day the tiring is sewn up by the politicians 
and the people who bribe them? At least when 
you bang your head against a brick wall it 
feels better when you stop! 

For something under a million people poli¬ 
tics is something we devote at least a part of 
our time free from work to, something we 
make ourselves rather than simply consume 
occasionally. For a variety of reasons these 
people have decided that with all its frustra¬ 
tions political activity is a worthwhile life 
project. Perhaps a quarter of a million of us 
are the activists of the labour movement: La¬ 
bour Party, trade union and campaigns activ¬ 
ists and tire militants of the far left. The far left 
on its own can turn out numbers ranging be¬ 
tween 5,000 and 15,000 on demonstrations 
which do not have much wider resonance; 
the actual organised far left (including the 
Morning Star's CPB here) is smaller, perhaps 
around 4,000 in total. The proportionality 
among the political activists is reflected in far- 
left votes at elections ranging between 2% 
and 5%. 

The people who actually pay any sus¬ 
tained attention to tire far left - tire people who 
read the left press or read, as opposed to bin¬ 
ning, left leaflets - are the political activists. 
And these people are not political virgins. 
They have hard questions to ask of the far 
left - Why didn’t the Russian Revolution 
work? What do you mean by democracy? 
What should we do about the Labour Party? 
and many others. Of course, when there is a 
big mass movement like a strike or the anti¬ 
war movement new people get drawn into 
long-term political activism. But tire evidence 
of nearly 60 years’ history since 1945 is that 
in general they go into the existing activists’ 
organisations in roughly their existing propor¬ 
tions, with - if anything - the larger existing 
organisations recruiting more than their 
‘share’. 

Suppose we had a unified and democratic 
party of the Marxist left. Part of our time would 
be spent talking to ‘the world outside’: politi¬ 
cal campaigns, trade union activity, and so 
on. Another part of it would be spent ‘talking 
to ourselves’: that is, debating issues dis¬ 
puted on the left. In doing so we would una¬ 
voidably “speak a language no-one else 
understands, in a voice no-one else can hear”. 
Exactly the same thing is done by fly-fisher 
people, motor mechanics enthusiasts, and 
even swingers. The Labour Party - a pretty 
big party - equally has its own internal jargon 
and code. In this respect the Red Party’s cri¬ 
tique of the existing left is the same as ... the 
Socialist Workers’ Party’s critique of the ‘old 
left’. 

The Red Party comrades have set up a new 
group. What that means is that they are “self- 
proclaimed ‘theorists’”: they think that they 
are right on the nature of the party that is 
needed and the other available varieties are 
wrong. So they want to change the relation¬ 
ship of forces within the broad layer of activ¬ 
ists. That means, in practice, persuading other 
existing activists of their views. They have 
quite rightly elected to work within the So¬ 
cialist Alliance Democracy Platform, with all 
its limitations. They will find rapidly that they 
need to say something much more concrete 
and specific than either the Tiny Red Book or 
Red Star Nol has to offer. They may, of 
course, follow the path which has been trod¬ 
den by the SWP and Workers Power and 
seek to find new, better and more politically 
virginal activists out there somewhere, hi this 


case they will become a sect. Or they will stall 
frying to get to grips with other activists’ con¬ 
crete politics. In this case they will become a 
variant clone of the CPGB and abandon the 
illusion of talking to “millions to be won”. They 
will, in other words, become yet another of the 
competing groups - or fade away, as most 
Marxist-humanist groups have. 

‘Humanism’, the CPGB and 
the Red Party 

The majority of the Red Party’s founders are 
ex-CPGB. There has been a Red Platform 
within the CPGB, which for a short time had a 
regular column in the Weekly Worker and had 
a website linked to the CPGB’s. Some, not all, 
of the Red Platfonn supporters have gone to 
the Red Party. The CPGB, like the Red Party, 
insists that socialism means real democracy. 
We have also insisted on liberty to fonn ten¬ 
dencies and the ability to disagree in public - 
while acting together - as the key to forming 
an organisation which can avoid the endless 
dynamic of splits and fragmentation of the far 
left. Tire formation of the Red Party seems to 
suggest that we are wrong: this approach 
cannot solve the problem. 

None of these mistakes 
actually amount to 
conducting the 
discussion in an 
undemocratic manner 
or suppressing dissent. 
This discussion was 
conducted in an open 
manner and the votes 
at two successive 
aggregates established 
that there was a clear 
majority in favour of 
the agreed position on 
Respect. 

On the other hand, the comrades’ inability 
or unwillingness to give any clear explanation 
of why they have split from the CPGB sug¬ 
gests that the problem may be on their side. 
From the emphasis on ‘humanism’ in the Red 
Party’s texts, the split seems to be something 
to do with the conduct of debate in the CPGB 
and the relation of politics to comrades’ per¬ 
sonal lives. Did the CPGB as an organisation 
really flick comrades over in this way? 

The fonnation of the Red Party thus una¬ 
voidably forces us to wash in public a certain 
amount of CPGB dirty linen which would not 
nonnally find its way into the Weekly Worker. 
We would not nonnally print it because, con¬ 
trary to popular belief among the far left, the 
Weekly Worker is not a left scandal-sheet: we 
are interested in publicising political differ¬ 
ences in our own and other organisations, not 
the stupid mistakes and personal abuse com¬ 
rades of any organisation are prone to fall into 
in pubs and on e-lists. 

It will not be news to any regular reader of 
the Weekly Worker that there have been and 
still are differences in the CPGB about what 
to do about Respect. The dispute which even¬ 
tually led to Manny and other Red Party com- 
rades’ resignation from the CPGB began 
when our March 21 2004 aggregate meeting 
passed a resolution which stated: “Recognis¬ 
ing the need for the anti-war, pro-working 
class opposition to Blair to take on partyist 
fonn, the CPGB will work to ensure the big¬ 
gest possible vote for Respect on June 10.” 

The resolution was put at a late stage of 
the discussion at a poorly attended aggregate, 
and comrade Manny seems to have taken the 
view that it did not express the actual majority 
opinion in tire CPGB. He more or less immedi¬ 


ately attempted to organise the production of 
a collective article which would express op¬ 
position to it. This took the form of an article 
by Manny, with statements appended to it 
from other comrades, which also expressed 
opposition to the decision. The Provisional 
Central Committee, however, refused to pub¬ 
lish the article with the appendages attached 
(the attempt to include other anti-Respect 
views before the majority position had been 
elaborated in the paper was described by one 
comrade as an “anti-democratic manoeuvre”) 
and a revised version was published on April 
8 - now solely Manny’s article with some ad¬ 
ditional signatures. The PCC did, however, 
convene an early aggregate to re-discuss the 
issue. This took place on April 24, and at a 
better attended meeting the original decision 
was confirmed by a clear majority. 

Comrade Manny and comrade Cameron 
Richards (who has not left the CPGB) now 
launched the Red Platform of the CPGB to 
fight for three positions. The first was that 
support for Respect candidates should be 
made conditional on their support for repub¬ 
licanism, MPs or MEPs being limited to a 
worker’s wage, and open borders. The sec¬ 
ond was that the CPGB should rejoin the So¬ 
cialist Alliance Democracy Platfonn. The third 
was that the CPGB should do more to build 
itself as an organisation by recruiting new 
members. 

During the period between April 24 and the 
June 10 elections, the Red Platfonn had a regu¬ 
lar column in the Weekly Worker. There was, 
however, a dispute about what and how much 
of the platfonn’s material should appear in the 
paper. Tins was somewhat complicated by the 
fact that comrade Manny was working as a 
layout artist for the paper. 

A particular flashpoint was the May 13 is¬ 
sue, which carried an article by comrade 
Manny imagining George Galloway becom¬ 
ing pregnant, complete with a photomontage. 

Comrade Ian Donovan argued that Manny 
was deliberately sabotaging the majority’s 
policy towards Respect by a personalised 
attack on Galloway. Comrade Manny stated 
(correctly) that, although the article was his, 
the photomontage was done at the request 
of the Weekly Worker editorial team. He de¬ 
manded that the PCC should make comrade 
Ian withdraw the claim that he was responsi¬ 
ble. His resignation from the CPGB was trig¬ 
gered by the PCC’s alleged refusal to do so. 

Ironically, comrade Ian has now also resigned, 
claiming that tire PCC did attempt to force or 
persuade him to withdraw the allegation. 

After tire June 10 elections tire PCC discon¬ 
tinued the Red Platfonn's column in the pa¬ 
per, on the ground that tire Red Platfonn had 
mn out of things to say. This was followed 
by the resignations of some other comrades 
who have participated in founding the Red 
Party. Again ironically, at our June 19 aggre¬ 
gate we voted by a narrow majority for one of 
the Red Platfonn’s original proposals: to re¬ 
join the Socialist Alliance Democracy Platform. 

Did the CPGB act in an undemocratic and 
anti-humanist manner in this discussion and 
thereby force the Red Party comrades to split? 

In my opinion the PCC made some mistakes 
in handling the discussion. It is not clear ei¬ 
ther that the right initial response to comrade 
Manny’s supposed undemocratic manoeu¬ 
vre in late March was to have a fight about 
what could be published, or that the PCC was 
right to stop the Red Platform column on its 
own initiative without discussion in an aggre¬ 
gate. The reasoning may have been sound, 
but the actions were bound to be taken as 
provocations and confuse the political dis¬ 
cussion. 

That said, none of these mistakes actually 
amount to conducting the discussion in an 
undemocratic manner or suppressing dissent. 

This discussion was conducted in an open 
manner and the votes at two successive ag¬ 
gregates established that there was a dear 
majority in favour of the agreed position on 
Respect. 

So why did the comrades split? The answer 
is given by the characteristics of the Red Party 
which I have already discussed. They 
thought that there were fresher fields outside 
the CPGB - “millions to be won to a cause so 
just that only the nonsense of the left could 
obscure it.” For all their ostensible non-sec¬ 
tarianism, their actual decision to split and set 
up a new party was ... sectarian. It disproves 
not the CPGB’s approach to differences, but 
their own • 

Mike Macnair 
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What we 
fight for 

I Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

I Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

I Communists oppose the US-UK war on and occupation of 
Iraq and stand against all imperialist wars but constantly 
strive to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

I Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

I Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

I Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

I Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

i Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

I Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

I Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

I Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

B All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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STOP PRESS 

The latest meeting of the coordinating committee on September 2 de¬ 
cided to “not to endorse” the list of 15 speakers for plenary sessions 
from Britain. This follows a letter of complaint signed by various NGOs 
(including Oxfam and Greenpeace), which expressed concern that only 
two of the 15 were from an NGO background. They also complained 
about the method by which speakers were chosen and criticised more 
generally the “lack of transparency and openness in the UK process”. 

The withdrawal of all speakers, as suggested by the SWP and GLA/ 
Socialist Action, is clearly an attempt at damage limitation just two days 
before the international ESF assembly in Brussels. But it is questionable 
whether another, similar confrontation can be avoided. As long as the 
event remains under die total control of London mayor Ken Livingstone, 
participants will always be fighting for more space for themselves. 



ESF chooses Ken’s 
police apologist 

The contradictions surrounding this year’s European Social 
Forum in London are taking their toll, reports Tina Becker 


A festival of resistance. A space 
where the movements can 
come together to discuss and 
debate and plan common actions. A 
process of setting up alternative struc¬ 
tures to those of capital. No doubt, dif¬ 
ferent people have different takes on 
the European Social Forum, which will 
be held in London from October 14-17. 
Most are surely agreed on one thing, 
tiiough: they believe that control of the 
event should come from below. 

How it is possible then that this 
year’s event is fmnly under the thumb 
of one man, the mayor of London? 

Yes, Ken Livingstone is broadly ‘of 
die left’. When Tony Blair cheated him 
out of die chance of becoming Labour’s 
official candidate for the post of mayor 
in 1999, socialists and communists 
rightly supported him. Not simply be¬ 
cause of elementary democratic princi¬ 
ples; there was the possibility that his 
unofficial candidacy and campaign 
might split the Labour Party in London. 

Livingstone is, of course, a complex, 
intriguing and many-sided political 
personality. He is a clever committee- 
room manoeuvrer and an arch popu¬ 
list; bodi a red-baiter and an admirer of 
Gerry Healy, a purveyor of pseudo- 
Marxist gobbledegook, who ruled, ex¬ 
ploited and ravished his way through 
Workers Revolutionary Party like a 
minor lord. 

Though he has been in many and 
varied Labourite factions - Socialist Or¬ 
ganiser, Campaign Group, Labour Her¬ 
ald - he is today not closely associated 
with any of the organised groups in the 
Labour Party. He functions more as a 
Bonaparte figure. 

As London’s mayor, he pursues a 
twin-track strategy, which - so he en¬ 
visages - will one day catapult him into 
the office of prime minister. On the one 
hand, he wants to increase police num¬ 
bers, eagerly promotes die City and big 
business, and disgracefully called for 
London underground workers to cross 
RMT picket lines. And on die other, he 
champions politically correct causes 
like multiculturalism, feminism, anti-fas¬ 
cism, the environment, etc, which, be¬ 
cause he shuns any kind of socialist or 
working class programme, in his hands 
have no democratic content. Organisa¬ 
tions like the National Assembly 
against Racism and the Respect festi¬ 
val, staffed by his Socialist Action 
cadre, do not in any way challenge the 
system. 

Police intimidation 

A recent episode shows how contra¬ 
dictory Livingstone’s involvement in 
the ESF is. A (publicly advertised) 
meeting to plan the so-called autono¬ 
mous space at the ESF was put under 
heavy police surveillance. Those at¬ 
tending the meeting, which took place 
in a squatted social centre in north Lon¬ 


don, were greeted by a dozen police¬ 
men who took their pictures and ques¬ 
tioned them individually. “They were 
not just there because we were meet¬ 
ing in a squatted space,” reports Dave 
Jones from Indymedia. “They had 
never turned up there before and spe¬ 
cifically came in time for the meeting, 
asking us what we would be discuss¬ 
ing there.” 

Now guess who is in charge of po¬ 
licing in London? Correct. While we 
can (hopefully) assume that Ken Liv¬ 
ingstone did not himself order the sur¬ 
veillance of the meeting, he has political 
responsibility for the actions of the 
police. The recent meeting of the ESF 
coordinating committee therefore quite 
rightly took note of the police presence 
and called on Livingstone to condemn 
this tactic of intimidation. Even Living¬ 
stone’s hit squad in the shape of So¬ 
cialist Action went along with this and 
Dominic Hurley (who represents the 
GLA at most ESF meetings) was com¬ 
missioned to bring up the matter with 
the mayor and Lee Jasper, Living¬ 
stone’s adviser on policing. (Controver¬ 
sially, Lee Jasper has since been 
selected as an ESF plenary speaker at 
a heated meeting of the programme 
group - see below.) 

Who makes decisions? 

Livingstone’s hold over the event has 
only one source: money. Again and 
again, attempts to democratise the proc¬ 
ess have come to a halt because of this. 

Since no other major funder could be 
found, die donation of his Greater Lon¬ 
don Authority (which is actually 
slightly more than the £400,000 re¬ 
ported by the Tories and the Evening 
Standard) has - in Livingstone’s own 
mind - bought him the right of absolute 
control. His minions in Socialist Action 
- usually with the help of the Socialist 
Workers Party - make sure that no de¬ 
cision is made without Ken’s consent. 

There is now an automatic ban in op¬ 
eration, prohibiting die reporting of any 
financial details. There are few details 
to report anyway. Apart from a very 
rough budgetary outline that was pre¬ 
sented by Socialist Action’s Redmond 
O’Neill (who is Livingstone’s director 
for transport) over four weeks ago, 
there has been no further news. 

Not only that: we have also not been 
allowed to question or even discuss 
any of the individual budgetary items. 
Whenever somebody requests more 
infonnation on particular overheads, we 
are given to understand by our Social¬ 
ist Action friends that none of the items 
are up for discussion, as “the budget 
is not finalised yet. It is mythical to dis¬ 
cuss overheads”, according to SA’s 
Louise Hutchins. All the while of 
course, money from this “mythical” 
budget is being spent - but without any 
democratic control. Doubtless, the com¬ 


rades will make sure that the budget will 
not be finalised until after the event ... 

Just before the Weekly Worker's sum¬ 
mer break, one particular controversy 
shed light on the real power structures in 
the ESF office. After a lengthy discus¬ 
sion, the ESF coordinating committee 
decided that we should organise an ESF 
float at this year’s Notting Hill carnival - 
an ideal promotional opportunity before 
the hundreds of thousands attending the 
carnival. Only the three Socialist Action 
members present (and one SWP member, 
who voted against her own comrades) 
opposed the action, but the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority thought that this should not 
stop us from taking the decision. 

However, when it came to putting down 
a deposit for the float, the power structures 
were laid bare. Deborah Dicky, who was 
declared ESF office manager by tire GLA 
a few weeks ago and who has never at¬ 
tended a single ESF meeting, decided that 
this was an unnecessary expense - and 
refused to sign the cheque. Every little 
expenditure, every update of our website, 
every leaflet - in short, everything - has to 
be cleared by Deborah. Money is used to 
control the event politically. 

The role of this mysterious woman has 
since been criticised at a number of ESF 
meetings. “This is about the ownership 
of the ESF,” complained Asad Rehman 
(who is political adviser to George Gallo¬ 
way and used to be a member of the 
SWP’s Globalise Resistance). “The ESF 
in previous years was given public 
money, but there were never problems 
like this.” Oscar Reyes from Red Pepper 
added: “An employee of the GLA can¬ 
not simply overturn a decision of the 
coordinating committee.” 

However, both Socialist Action and 
their on-off allies in the SWP are vigor¬ 
ously defending the current structures, 
citing the GLA’s financial contribution. 
The GLA’s donation will of course ac¬ 
count for only a part of the overall budget. 
Another £200,000 or so is supposed to 
come from the trade unions (though, 


again, we have not been given any de¬ 
tails of this) and another £500,000 is the 
expected revenue from registrations, 
stalls and the charge for putting on meet¬ 
ings. 

So in fact, ESF participants will be shell¬ 
ing out the biggest financial contribution. 
And even if Livingstone was to double 
the GLA’s money, he should still not be 
allowed to run the whole thing. A dona¬ 
tion should be just that - a donation. It 
should not buy control. 

SWP votes against 
Galloway 

For the privilege of being allowed to stay 
in the inner ESF circle, the SWP has had 
to make some rather unpleasant compro¬ 
mises with Socialist Action. The latest 
meeting of the programme group, which 
selected the 15 ESF plenary speakers 
from Britain, might well come to haunt 
them. Blocking with their SA allies on al¬ 
most every vote (the meeting did not 
even attempt to employ the normally 
[abjused consensus method), the SWP 
voted for a slate dominated by rightwing 
trade union bureaucrats and GLA speak¬ 
ers. 

Most interestingly, they even voted 
down - on several occasions - George 
Galloway. It was perhaps understandable 
that they voted in favour of their own 
Lindsey German, when both were put 
forward to speak at an anti-war meeting. 
However, they also chose Sinn Fein’s 
Gerry Adams and even SA’s John Ross 
over Galloway. Only when he was put 
forward for the fourth tune by Asad Reh¬ 
man did the SWP vote for him - but then 
again did not give him their support 
when the final list of speakers had to be 
shortened from 29 to 15. 

Are we perhaps seeing the first public 
manifestation of the growing strains that 
have long troubled Respect? Galloway, 
historically no big fan of the SWP, is ap¬ 
parently feeling more and more uneasy 
about Respect’s failure to recruit organi¬ 


sations that could ‘neutralise’ the SWP 
and make Respect a real coalition. 

The SWP leadership, on the other 
hand, is reportedly unhappy that - while 
they have to supply the foot soldiers to 
do the leafleting and canvassing for Re¬ 
spect - Galloway is calling tire shots. His 
infamous interview in the Independent on 
Sunday, where he spoke out against abor¬ 
tion, did not go down well with many 
SWP comrades. The fact that the SWP 
has lost a significant number of members 
since the beginning of their Respect ad¬ 
venture will have added to its own inter¬ 
nal tensions. 

When it comes to the ESF, Living¬ 
stone’s wishes are the SWP’s commands. 
So the comrades used their considerable 
voting strength (roughly 30 of the 70 of 
those present) to put in place Unison’s 
Labourite general secretary, Dave Prentis 
- and against the far more leftwing Mark 
Serwotka from the civil servants union, 
PCSU. 

We saw them cast their vote for virtual 
unknowns like Francis O’Grady from the 
TUC - against Jeremy Dear of the jour¬ 
nalists’ union, NUJ. They voted for Gloria 
Mills (Unison) - and against the more radi¬ 
cal Paul Mackney, head of teachers’ un¬ 
ion Natfhe. Bob Crow from the RMT is 
the only left trade unionist who got 
through. 

The SWP went so far as to vote for 
John Ross, who is a leading member of 
Socialist Action and draws an annual 
salary of £111,000 to advise Ken Living¬ 
stone on economics. That is his only 
claim to fame and most ESF activists will 
never have heard of the bloke. Despite 
the near-hysterical pressure SA members 
tried to put on the meeting to elect him, 
he did not make it onto the final list of 15. 

But Lee Jasper did. Livingstone’s ad¬ 
viser on race relations and policing is a 
staunch promoter of the current policy of 
multiculturalism and in 2001 even sug¬ 
gested to black Londoners that they set 
up schools exclusively for the Afro-Car- 
ibbean population. 

He was heavily involved in excusing 
the police operation when hundreds of 
May Day demonstrators were held hos¬ 
tage for over eight hours in London’s 
Oxford Circus in 2000. In a letter to The 
Guardian on the day of the protest, he 
wrote: “The mayor’s message is simple 
and straightforward: do not attend this 
demonstration. The Metropolitan Police 
has huge experience of handling sensi¬ 
tive demonstrations ... we are depend¬ 
ing on that experience to inform their 
professionalism today.” He also defends 
the police’s controversial ‘stop and 
search’ policy, though he wants it to be¬ 
come “fairer” and “more regulated”. Now 
this friend of the Met will be one of the 
ESF’s 15 speakers from Britain • 
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